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PREFACE. 



The public mind has, for some time past, been greatly excited by articles from the ; 
press, more than intimating that the late Dr. John Wilson, of Brattleboro', Vt., was the [ 
real Captain Thunderbolt, the celebrated highwayman, who disappeared from Scotland 
and Ireland, the theatres of his daring exploits, about twenty-seven years since. 

It has even been sent abroad, with great assurance, that that mysterious character was 
identified in the person of Dr. Wilson; since the death of whom, a curiosity, nay, a 
. nervous excitement, has seized hold upon the public, to learn not only all the facts which 
\ can be know-n with reference to this identity of the Doctor with Thunderbolt ; but it has 
} also roused itself to an extensive inquiry after the confession of Captain Thunderbolt's 
I companion in villany, Captain Lightfoot, or Michael Martin. 

To gratify the public desire, so generally expressed, the compiler of this pamphlet has 
thought it best to publish that confession in full. He has also deemed himself not only 
justified, but in a solemn discharge of service due the public, in publishing a brief 
account of the individual recently deceased at Brattleboro', embracing his first appear- 
ance in Vermont, and anecdotes tending to illustrate his character, together with such 
facts, circumstances and coincidents as have induced many not simply to suspect, but 
beheve, that this identity does m/<zcr exist. And we must for ourselves be allowed to 
say, that upon no other hypothesis can many events of his life be accounted for. 

The compiler has spared no pains to possess himself of the facts he here offers the 
public. The frontispiece, he is happy ta say, is an accurate view of the residence of 
Dr. Wilson during the last ten years of his life. 

It is no desire of ours to rudely invade the sanctuary of the dead, or shock the sensi- 
bilities of the living, that we send these pages abroad ; but the public has a property in 
the lives and acts of aU its members — a property too of which the shades of the tomb ; 
cannot divest it. 

That public calls, and loudly calls; and w« respond only by the gift of what we sin- 
cerely believe to be undeniable facts. 
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CONFESSION OF MICHAEL MARTIN. 



I was bora in the year of our Lord seventeen 
hundred and ninetv-five, near Kilkenney, Ireland, 
and was the idol of my father's family. My father 
was a Roman Catholic farmer — took particular 
pains to instruct his children in the precepts of 
Christianity. Unhappily, in the case of myself, 
the seed was sown in an ungrateful soil. I was 
remarkable at school for my inattention to study. 
At the age of fourteen I was bound as an appren- 
tice to my uncle, a brewer, and might have become 
a respectable man, had not my vicious propensities 
completely gained the mastery over me. Being 
chastised for an offence by my uncle, I returned to 
my father's house. As neither threats nor persua- 
sion could induce me to return, my parents con- 
sented that I should remain at home, on condition 
that 1 should go to school and behave well. I 
promised j but, with me, promises were like pie- 
crust—made to be broken. At the age of sixteen, 
I joined the Association of the United Irishmen, but 
kept what I had done a secret from my family. 
Nevertheless, my father suspected me ; and to pre- 
vent my frequenting such company used to lock 
me up in my chamber. The precaution was vain ; 
a rope sufficed to make it so, and I nightly galloped 
one of my father's horses to some meeting of the 
Ribbon Men, where the time was spent in discuss- 
ing the grievances of the land. Nor was this the 
worst : at such meeting the United Irishmen were 
drilled to the use of pike and musket, and when 
the better sort were gone the rest caroused till 
morning. The perpetration of crime was foreign 
to the purposes of the Association, but many of the 
brotherhood were men of desperate fortunes, and 
this intercourse engendered robberjr and other male- 
factions. In such company my vicious propensities 
gathered strength. About six months after I joined 
the society, my father discovered the connection, 
and chastised me very severely. For this I re- 
solved to fly from the paternal roof, never to return. 
That I might not depart unavenged or ill-provided, 
I used a pick-lock, which had been made for me by 
a dishonest smith, to open a trunk wherein my 
father kept his money. I had taken small sums 
therefrom before, without discovery; now I had 
only purloined five guineas, fearing to be pursued 
if I took more. With this sum I found my way to 
Dublin, when X called upon a Mr. O'Hanlan, my 
maternal uncle. I said to mv uncle, that having 
been cruelly beaten by my father, I had come there 
to seek my fortune, and would gladly undertake 
any honest employment. My uncle knew my 
character, and refused to believe my story. My 
uncle said he doubted whether I had been badly 
treated by my father without a good cause, and 
commanded me to be gone. I did not obey with- 
out bestowing many abusive epithets on my uncle. 

I had the good fortune, a few days after, to meet a 
cousin who held the respectable station of chief clerk 
and cashier to an extensive brewery and distillery. 
My cousin gave me no better reception than my 
uncle had done, and urged me to return to my 



father. Some days elapsed, and I again met my 
; cousin. I professed repentance and promised ret- 
ormation. On this my cousin concluded to receive 
me into the brewery, in order that I might learn 
the trade. The first day I was bidden to pump a 
quantity of spirits from one vat into another. In- 
stead of obeying my orders, I pumped the liquor 
into the cellar, in such wise that a great deal was 
lost, and the building had well nigh been burned, 
for the whiskey flowed around the furnaces. How- 
beit, my cousin was so thoroughly convinced the 
mischief was accidental, that he made good the 
loss from his own purse rather than I should be 
discharged. This kindness made some impression 
on my vicious habits, and for a year I was honest 
and industrious. 

But after this I became intimate with a gang of 
dissolute fellows, and spent my leisure hours with 
them in the company of bad women and villains 
of all descriptions. Before my vicious courses 
were discovered, I gained fast the confidence of my 
kind cousin, who employed me to make fires in the 
room where the money was kept that belonged to 
the establishment, in preference to any of the other 
workmen. The trust was ill-requited, and I was 
unable to withstand the temptation. At first I 
only abstracted a few shillings at a time, but findr 
ing they were not missed, I adventured more boldly, 
and took twenty -four guineas at onc«. When this 
sum was gone, I took thirty guineas, which was 
immediately missed by my cousin. My cousin 
offered me four guineas if I would return the rest, 
but instead of complying, I affected indignation at 
the charge. My cousin then went for an officer to 
arrest me, but I put on such an appearance of inno- 
cence, that I was finally ordered to return to my^ 
work, and no more was said of the matter. Never- 
theless, the suspicions of my cousin v,-ere not 
entirely effaced, for he did not treat me so kindly 
as before, nor suffer me to have access to his apart- 
ments. 

At this time, L engaged myself to three girls at 
once, without the least intention to fulfil my prom- 
ises to either. One of them was a servant of the 
mayor of the city. This girl discovered my treach- 
ery and laid a plan of revenge. She sent a letter 
inviting me to visit her at midnight, at her window, 
from which a rope was to descend, fastened to a 
bell within. I was to pull this rope to apprize her 
of my coming. In fact, the rope was tied to the 
covering of the inayor's bed. When I pulled, I 
drew a i)arcel of bed-clothes out of the window, to 
his infinite astonishment. While I was pondering, 
the mayor put his head out of the casement and 
cried " Thieves ! " I ran to the brewery, pursued 
by the mayor's servants, one of whom fired a gun 
at me while I was climbing in at a window. The 
ball struck close to me, but I got in and went to 
bed. The next day the posse comitatus arrived, and 
an examination of the workmen took place. Iput 
on a grave face and escaped all suspicion. 

I resolved to be revenged on my inamorato for 
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this Stratagem . Accordingly, when, that very after- 
noon, I met her on the street, I treated her affec- 
tionately, and said I had mistaken the place where 
I should have gone. In about a week I invited her 
to a dance, but she said she could not leave the 
house, unless secretly, after the family should have 
retired to rest. I offered to come to the garden for 
her with a ladder, by the aid of which she might 
surmount the wall. She consented, and at the ap- 
pointed time appeared dressed in all her finery. 
On inquiring for the ladder, I said I had been 
unable to get one, but proposed that she should 
escape through the brewery warehouse, which 
adjoined the garden, To this end I offered to climb 
first to a window, and then draw her up after me 
with a rope. With much entreaty she suffered her- 
self to be persuaded, and I immediately put my 
plan into execution. I entered, lowered the rope, 
and tied it under her arms. When I had raised 
her half way from the ground, I made it fast, and 
went off to the ball, where I danced all night with 
one of her rivals. The girl was found next morn- 
ing, hanging, insensible, where I had left her. An 
inquiry was set on foot for the perpetrator of this 
brutality, and I, finding the business was likely to 
be serious, left the city, though I had not a shilling 
in my pocket, and returned to my father's house. 
My parents received me, after an absence of two 
years, with great joy. I answered all inquiries by 
saying I had come home merely to make a short 
visit, and meant to return to Dublin. I was in- 
duced to remain at home longer than I intended, 
by the hope of inheriting a part of tlie property of 
a sick and infirm uncle. However, my uncle died 
and left all of his substance to my brethren. I was 
so enraged at this, that I refused to attend the 
funeral, and left' my father's house to pass tlie time 
in my old places of resort, where I stayed till my 
credit was exhausted. My father endeavored to 
induce me to return, but his entreaties were repaid 
by insult. My brother succeeded better — by 
promising to pay all my tavern bills, he carried me 
back. I was kindly received, and made many 
promises of amendment, which I kept three weeks. 
I then visited a company of profligate persons, the 
relation of whose desperate violations of the laws 
inspired me with an ambition to equal, or perhaps 
to excel, them in dexterity and villany. Before 
long my friends were convinced that if I couH, I 
would not become stn honest man. My father was 
now so well convinced of my depravity, that he 
dared not keep his money at home ; but I indem- 
nified myself, for the want of opportunity to pur- 
loin cash, by stealing the live stock off the farm, 
which I sold at low rates. In a short time my ; 
condition was little better than that of an outlaw, ; 
for no honest man of the neighborhood would have ; 
any coo^raunication with me. I began, too, to be : 
intemperate, but as yet I had not committed any 
very enormous crimp. Perhaps a judicious course 
on the part of my family might have reclaimed 
me even then ; but their treatment was as ill- 
advised as might be. Sometimes I met with ex- 
cessive kindness, and sometimes extreme severity. 
I found myself so uncomfortable that I resolved to 
leave my home, as soon as any feasible opportunity 
should present itself. At this time I was about 
twenty years of age. 

The important part of my history is now com- 
mencing. I was at this time little better than an 
outcast from my own family and from the honest 
part of the conamunity. I was vindictive, ill-tem- 



pered, and passionate; yet, at the same time, I 
was not tWoughly initiated into the higher 
branches of crime. I was generous in my dis- 
position, and although I had waded tolerably far in 
iniquity, I do believe that if I had been kindly 
treated by my friends, and put out of the way of 
vicious associates, I should huve avoided the snares 
which have since encompassed me. 

Wli^n I went to the inn I have before alluded to, ; 
I was much fatigued, having walked a great dis- ■ 
tance in a warm summer day. I frankly told the ; 
landlord that I had no money, but that I wanted 
some refreshment. He knew my father, and said 
that I should have as much as I desired to eat and 
\ drink, I sat some time in the bar-room ; and in 
J the evening found that all the company had retired 
( excepting two men, who appeared before to wish 
5 themselves alone, and avoided all conversation 
j with the other people. They called for more liquor, 
f and seeing me alone, invited me to partake. I 

< joined them, and we remained drinking and smok- 
Jing all night. I had never seen either of them 

< before ; but one of them very soon discovered that 
I he had known or heard of me. 

; We retired into another room, as soon as I had 
joined them, and were alone during the night. I 
said that I had no money. They repHed, "that 
■was no matter, I was their guest." One of these 
men, and the least :talkative of the two, was a dark- 
visaged, ill-looking fellow. I have never seen him 
since that night, but have often heard of his deeds, 
though I never knew his name. The other was an 
elegant, fine proportioned man, between thirty afld 
forty years of age, about six feet and an inch in 
height, with an uncommon appearance of muscle 
and strength. He had black eyes, with a wonder- 
ful expression ; and his face rather strongly marked 
than handsome. *He was dressed like a clergy- 
man, and during, the evening talked as if he was a 
Priest of the Church of England. 

The name of this man was John Doherty. In 
the course of this conversation, I thought there was 
something rather mysterious in his manner, al- 
though he appeared to m;e quite undisguised. But 
he asked me many questions about my family, 
myself, and my manner of life; which I thought it 
impossible for a stranger to be acquainted with. 1 
was not so much surprised that aclergyman should 
sit up all night, and drink and carouse with any 
of the people, for this was no uncommon thing with 
the protestant clergy. They were in the habit of ; 
spending their evenings in this manner in my part " j 
of the country ; and " the bigger part on ^em \ 
would drink like fishes." I knew also that it was | 
common for these clergymen to seek out all places ' 
where the Ribbon-men were accustomed to meet, ; 
and they were generally considered as the spies of 
government. 

Doherty was very earnest in all his inquiries, 
and was continually plying me with liquor. He 
asked me then if my name was not Martin — if I 
was the young man just returned from Dublin, and 
who had been obliged to run away from there. 
"You are a wild fellow," said he, "are you not?" 
I answered " Yes." " You are very fond of spend- 
ing money ? " " Yes, when I can get it." "You 
don't much care how you come by it?" "No, if 
it doesn't cost me much trouble." He said it was 
a shame that such a smart young fellow as I was 
shoiild be at any time destitute of money. He at 
length wormed himself into my confidence, and I 
told him all the history of my past life. After 
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pumping me for some time, and finding out what 
sort of a disposition I had, and after we had got 
pretty warm with liquor, he threw off his disguise 
c f a clergyman, but did not then tell me who he was. 
He talked about robberies and religion, alternately ; 
and I was confused throughout the evening, not 
being able to find out what was the real character 
of the man. I questioned him as to his being a 
United Irishman, and gave him all the secret signs 
of that fraternity. In the first place, I asked him 
in Irish how many buttons he had on his coat? 
This was the first great watch-word^ and the most 
sacred sign, of the Ribbon-men. He did not either 
understand the language, or the meaning of the 
question, when I put it to him in English. I then 
gave him the other sign, which was simply "putting 
the two fore-fingers of the left hand to the hat. 
This likewise he was ignorant of; and I was then 
certain that he was not one of us. 

Early in the morning, it was proposed that we 
should separate. The third person went off on 
foot, after having conversed privately, and taken 
an affectionate farewell of Doherty. The latter 
called for his horse, paid the bill, and prepared to 
ride off. He was mounted on a most splendid 
blood horse ; and his whole deportment and man- 
ner commanded respect from those about the inn. 
He took me one side, and inquired which way I 
should travel. I told him directly towards my 
father's house. He said he was going the same 
way, and should be glad of my company; if I 
was fatigued in walking I should take his horse. 
So we started off. I walked alonp:side of him, 
and he continually asking me questions about my 
family, and the people in that part of the country. 
When we had travelled a few miles, he proposed 
stopping at an inn, for refreshment. I had rather 
declined, because I had no money; and also be- 
cause I was afraid he might be an Orangeman in 
disguise ; for I could not understand why he was 
so much interested in my affairs. He insisted that 
we should go into the inn, and S7?iash a bottle of 
brandy, before we separated. I said I wanted 
some sleep, for we had been up all night, and were 
but just recovering from the effects of the debauch. 
<* Pooh ! " said he, " I can go eight days without 
sleep ; and if you want a few lessons, I can learn 
you in a very short time." At length we went in, 
and he ordered a private room, with a large quan- 
tity of brandy, porter, and pipes. 

In the course of the day, he said he had under- 
stood that I was a great runner, and that I could 
beat many horses. I acknowledged that I had 
some skill in that way. He proposed that I should 
try against him. This I considered easy enough, 
because he was so much more fleshy than myself. 
We had a number of races — I exerting myself with 
all my hxight, and he trying to draw me out, to 
see how much I could perform. He also put me 
on his horse, to try my skill in riding, and leaping 
ditches and fences. We spent a great part of the 
day in these experiments ; and he expressed him- 
self much satisfied with my capacity. We went 
iato the house, and after dinner he ordered in as 
much liquor as would last us during the evening ; 
desired that we should be alone, and fastened all 
the windows and doors. 

He began by asking me if I ever expected my 
father would leave me any money. I said, " Yes, I 
expect a child's share." He replied, "You know 
better; you know that your father dislikes your 
conduct, that he knows you to be a bad man, and 



^that he will never give you a shilling." He 
J seemed to understand all my feelings, and- my 
'situation. He then found me completely in his 
power, and revealed to me his real character and 
profession. He said he was a highwayman, and 
that he was Captain Thundep.bolt. I was aston- 
ished and alarmed at this information ; I had for 
many years heard of the daring exploits of that 
man, and his name had for a long time been a 
terror to that part of the country. He had been 
often advertised, and but a few days before, I had 
seen an advertisement offering a reward of five 
hundred pounds for his head. I then felt a little 
dread at being left alone with a man of whom I had 
heard so many outrageous crimes, and was anxious 
to get out of the room. He took out two large 
pistols and laid them on the table, after, cocking 
one of them, and said, '' Martin, you must stay with 
me, I cannot part from so clever a fellow as you 
are." I then sat down again, and he urged me to 
drink more. He then recounted many of his feats, 
some of which were so amusing, and apparently 
so innocent, that I listened with great deUght to 
him. He touched my quality exactly. But above 
all, I was interested to find how he had accumu- 
lated so much money, and with so little trouble. 
He made a great display of his watches and jewels '■ 
and money. He offered me his purse, saying that 
I was a lean pigeon^ and that would help to oil my 
wings. I objected to receiving the whole of it, and j 
took only six guineas. ; 

I remained till near midnight, hearing him re- 
count his adventures, and he persuading me to 
embark with him. At about twelve o'clock, there 
was a great tumult in the yard of the inn ; he 
opened the shutters to see what was the matter ; 
he said it was a party of dragoons, probably in 
pursuit of him ; told me to keep quiet, and meet 
him at a certain place which he designated, about 
three quarters of a mile off. He had scarcely 
made the arrangements, when I heard among the 
confusion of voices in the lower room, (for we ; 
were in the second story,) the name of Captain ; 
Thunderbolt repeated by many of them. By this ; 
time, he had made his escape out of the window. 

In a few minutes, a noise was made at the door ; 
of the room, and a peremptory demand for admis- ; 
sion. I perceived the object of their pursuit, and : 
thought I might gain some time for my new friend 
if I parleyed witn them. After keeping them for 
some minutes on the outsidej and strenuously ; 
denying that Captain Thunderbolt was in the ' 
room, they burst open the door, seized me, and ; 
carried me down stairs, intending to detain me 
as an accomplice. I denied all knowledge of the 
man, and fortunately, the landlord happened to 
know me and my family ; and through his exer- 
tions I was liberated. After remaining some time, 
and finding that they had missed their object, they 
went away, and in a different direction from that 
which I was to take to meet Doherty. I moved 
off immediately, and found him at the appointed ; 
spot. I advised that he should go with me to my 
father^s barn, which was but a few miles off, 
where he might sleep in the hay-mow till mornmg. 
He agreed to go, after extorting from me a solemn 
pledge of secrecy. I found no difiiculty m getting ! 
into the bam and shewing him the way to bed. I 
gave his horse a large quantity of grain and hay, 
and told him that it would be best for him to be 
off early in the morning, before the family were 
moving. I directed him to the ruins of a monastery, 
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about a mile off, across the fields, where he would ; 
be in no danger of interruption, and where I would ; I 
meet him in the forenoon. , 

This being arranged, I got into the house, through ; 
a window, and went to bed. About 12 the next ; 
day I started to see him, and had much trouble in ; 

Frocuring provisions from the house, to carry him. : 
succeeded at last, in lifting something from the : 
kitchen for him, and some grain from the stable 
for his horse. The night before, he had cautioned 
me not to approach him, without giving a certain 
whistle, which he instructed me in; for he was 
armed, and might fire upon the first intruder. He 
had with him a fine pair of double-barrelled brass 
pistols, a dirk, and in his portmanteau a blunder- 
buss. When I arrived at the ruins, I saw his horse 
tied to a tree ; and after reconnoitering, I saw him 
asleep in the ruins, upon some bushes which he 
had gathered, and his blunderbuss alongside of 
him. I gave the signal, and he awoke instantly. 

We went out into the field, and sat down to eat 
the food which I had brought him. He soon re- 
newed the old subject, and urged me to become a 
j)artner in his trade. He said that under his direc- 
tion I should get a good living, which I could do in 
no other manner. I replied, that I had no fear for 
myself; but, notwithstanding I had been treated so 
unkindly by my family, I did not wish to bring them 
into disgrace. He ridiculed all these notions — said 
that " his family were nothing to him ; they had 
discarded him long ago ; and he was counted as ; 
the lost one.'' I held out for a long time, and 
positively refused to go with him. He then pro- 
posed that we should have some liquor, and re- 
quested me to get some. I was rather afraid to go 
to the next tavern, as I had no smaller money than 
a guinea; the landlord knew my chai-acter, and 
would either accuse me of having come by so 
much money dishonestly, as guineas were not 
very plenty m those parts, or else he would take 
the balance of it for some money which I owed 
him. So I went back to my father's, and procured 
a small boy, who went to the inn and bought a 
quart of brandy, and returned the change. We 
drank this in the abbey. We spent three or four 
hours in this place ; and as I was determined not i 
to join him, I advised him to go away, for I thought j 
they had watched me from my father's house. I \ 
took a solemn oath that I would never divulge^ 
what he had said to me, although I had then mad© i 
up my mind that I -nould not become his partner.] 
He said he should return again to see me, in a * 
week or a month, or perhaps never. It depended 
upon the closeness of the pursuit, when he should 
meet me again. He gave me the signal, and we 
appointed the place of meeting. He would inform 
me by letter when he should come back, and so 
we parted. I then went home, and lounged about 
among my old acquaintances, and my family took 
no notice of me. 

In about a week, I received a letter from Doher- 
ty, informing me that he would be at the appomted 
place in three days; at which time I went, and 
found him on the spot. At my first approach, I 
was much surprised, and doubted whether he was 
the same man. But as soon as he had given the 
signal, I knew him. His person was much changed 
—he had put on quaker's clothes, with long gray 
hair, and his face painted quite pale — he had also 
another horse, and looked very simple, and appar- 
ently indisposed. I remained all night with him, 
in an old cabin that was unoccupied. He soon 



began the old temple of urging me to go with him t 
recounted many other particulars of his life ; and 
said that I could never be taken while I kept with 
him, and followed liis advice. He said it was his 
principle to make property equal In this world. ;; 
That he would get as much as he could from the 
rich, but would never molest the poor — he would 
take money from those who had more than they 
knew how to use, but would never take life if he 
could avoid it. If there was any danger of detec- 
tion, or any strong opposition, he thought himself 
justified in taking life. These were the principles 
which he laid down to me, and which I have gen- 
erally followed. He said, although he had been 
the terror of Ireland and Scotland, and traversed 
England in pursuit of money^ he had never taken 
away life ; he had never maimed any one ; and, 
with two or three exceptions only, had never 
drawn a drop of blood. He had been married five 
times — all his wives were then living; and from 
some of them he had received considerable proper- 
ty. But he had appeared under different charac- 
ters and names — sometimes he was a priest, then 
a: pedler, a quaker, and a soldier, a beggar, and a 
huntsman. At this interview> I W£us induced to 
associate my fortunes with his ; and it was agreed 
that we should commence the campaign on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

This eventful day was in the month of July, 
1816. I was about twenty-one years of age — as 
smart as a steel-trap, and as strong as a bear. 
Captain Thunderbolt gave me a long morning ser- 
mon upon what I had to do and how I must act. 
He initiated me into the order, by first throwing a 
glass of brandy in my face, and calling me Captain 
Lightfoot. He then presented me a double-bar- 
rel brass pistol — after he,ving drawn the charge, 
and loaded it again with slugs. He told me to put 
it in my bosom, and while I kept with him, and 
observed his instructions, I should never be taken 
or die. I obeyed most willingly, for my whole soul 
was with this man, and I thought he would stand a 
pretty good tug with old Satan himself. I was not 
sorry at leaving my father's house, where I was 
never welcomed with affectiotj — but I never once ? 
thought that the treatment I had there received J 
was the consequence of my own dissipation and / 



Yv''e staitcd early in the morning — Boherty on < 
All elegant bay horse, and I on foot. We took an J 
opposite direction from my father's, and halted i 
about five miles off, at an ordinary ale-house, for j 
breakfast. He informed me that there was to be a < 
great hunt a few miles off, and there he expected I 
me to make my first dip. After breakfast he put < 
me on his horse, which he said was named Beef- I 
steakSf and he walked by my side for three or four J 
miles, when I gave up the horse to him. There < 
was to be a grand assembling of all the nobility, l 
gentry, and officers in the neighborhood, at this ] 
hunt, and Boherty had found out the place of meet • I 
ing. As we approached the spot, we met a num- ^ 
ber of the country people and servants, with horses, < 
on the road — D. said they were not worth stop- 
ping, for "we must shoot higher than that." His 
object was, to get me a good horse, and another 
dress, from some of the gentry, who he knew never 
went armed to thtse meetings. When he thought 
it was time for tk« game to come along, he gave 
me my instructions ; we shook hands, and swore 
to stand by each oiner till death. When anything 
worth examining approached us, he was to separ- 



ate from me, and stand by on the road-side, and, ; 
with ais qu3.ker dress, pretend to be frightened, if; 
therfc should be' any slight skirmish ; but if it looked 
serious, he was to step in. 

At length we met four men on elegant horses, 
having the appearance of great men j some dogs 
with them, but no servants, and riding very leis- 
urely. "Now," says ^e to me, "I shall iry your 
pluck — you must go up boldly to the outside one, 
present your pistol, and demand his money." I 
rather doubted, thinking it rather too bold to en- 
counter four men. He said "You must not be 
afraid if there was an hundred — none of them are 
armed, and half of them are cowards — I know 
them all.^ Immediately he took pf)sitiOn in the 
ditch, by the side of the road. I went up resolute- 
ly, and presented tue pistol to one of them, who 
proved to be Lord Powerscourt, and said, " Deliver 
me your money." Three of them halted, but the 
farther one put spurs to his horse, and was off like 
lightning. Lord P. seemed rather frightened, and 
said he had but little money about him. I told 
him I had heard that he carried it under his sad- 
dle, and that he must dismount and let me ex- 
amine. He hesitated until I seized the reins, and 
drew the horse round from the others — still keep- 
ing my pistol near his body. He then dismounted, 
and I as i^uickly leaped into the saddle. I then 
ordered the other two to dismount, which they did 
instantly. I then presented the pistol to another, 
and demanded his purse, which he quickly gave 
up. All of them wero somewhat intimidated, and 
were watching the quaker, who was trembling in 
the ditch, as if they su^cted him to be an accom- 
plice. One of them seemed to be a little more im- 
pudent than the rest, and I went boldly to him, 
and told liim to hand over his watch — he did so. I 
then said to Lord P., "I should like to exchange 
coats and hats with you " — he handed his first, 
and I retreated towards the quaker until I had 
tak^n off jny own, still keeping the pistol pointed 
towards them. I handed them to him, but did not 
wait to put on his garments then. He asked me if 
I was Cafiain Thunderbolt — I said, " No ; I am 
his brother. Captain LightfootP I then bid them 
good morning, and we rode offacioss the fields, got 
into the woods, where we divided the ^.poil, and I 
rigged myself out in the huntsman's dress. The 
qu5cer praised my bravery, and said " I had taken 
the tirsl brush like a true game chicken." We 
then moved off across the country, avoiding all 
public roads. He knew the whole country, and I 
trusted to his direction. Our horses were both 
hunters, and we found no difficulty in leaping 
lences and ditches. We went with all possible 
speed towards Bungatvan, a seaport town in the 
county of Cork, which was upwards of forty miles 
from the place of our aepanure. We halted in a 
wood about a mile from the town, early in the 
evening. We had found a place where we ebuld be 
secure for the night ; and Dbherty sent meintp the 
town to oyocurt; some refreshments. He said it was 
necessary that the horse which I had taken should 
be christened m due form, and therefore 1 must 
get some liquor for this purpose. I went into the 
town, dresseid as a huntsman — rode up to one of 
the principal inns, and- without dismounting, called 
for a quart of brandy and some cold meat and 
bread. All this was readily furnished, and I paid 
tnem well lor it — pui spurs to my horse, and 
pushed off to join the captain. We went through 
the regular ceremony of christening my horse — he 



was named Bown-the-hanks by the captain, he pour- 
ing some brandy into his ears 

The next morning we went towards Cashel, 
which was about thirty miles distant. We trav- 
elled very moderately, and stopped at a numl.>er of 
public houses ; but we fell in with no game on the 
road. This part of the country was too far out of 
the way of the shining gentlemen^ for we met with 
none but petty farmers and old hens, who carried 
no change about with them. Instead ol taKing 
from these people, the captain frequently dis- 
mounted at a cabin where he saw the appearance 
of poverty and distress, and gave something lo th€ 
inhabitants. 

Before we reached Cashel, Doherty changed his 
clothes, for he always carried tthree or four difier- 
ent suits about with him. He now put on ait ordi- 
nary dress, and acted as my servant, for I had uu 
a splendid gentleman's hunting dress ; and unless 
I spoke much, as he told me, I mi^lit pass for as 
good a gentleman as any of them — "For," said 
he, "Lightfoot, only put on fine clothes, have a 
: plenty of money in your pocket, swagger a good 
deal, but say nothing, and you may pass through 
the world as a great man!" We went into the 
town of Cashel, I following his directions. He 
told me to look big, and he would keep a watch 
whether any^ one was hi pursuit. Wd went to a 
private house, ordered the horses to be taken care 
of, and went lo bed early. We were off the mtxi 
morning at sunrise. After we had rode about 
twenty miles, we overtook a funeral of some pool 
peasant, and the people about ihe> corpse looked fit 
poor, that Doherty threw them some money, and I 
did the same. He proposed to dismount and assist 
them, but he had scarcely spOKen, when, looking 
back, he discovered a party of horsemen, their urn 
form shining through the bushes. " Now, Drurher,' 
said he, <'we must run the gauntlet, for the red 
coats are after us." It Was a party of about twenty 
dragoons, that had tracked us all the way, notwith 
standing the change of clothes. He immediately 
leaped a ditch, and set forward over fields and 
bushes. I followed him. The soldiers almost cut 
us off, and fired at us several times. They were 
so near that one shot struck Thanderbolt^s saddle. 
However, as they bad but common dragoon horses, 
and ours were good hunters, we soon distanced 
them. 

We travelled very rapidly towards the city of 
Galway, and did not stop till night. We then 
halted at a small village, called Clonloghan We 
went to a tavern ; I ordered supper, and said my 
servant would attend me, and eat after I had done. 
We fastened the door, and sat drinlcing till late at 
night, expecting that we should be pursued. Early 
in the morning I oi-dered the horses and paid the 
bill I wasj informed that my horse was latue, antl 
that he could not stand. I told the people to take 
good care of him, and I would send my servmii 
f*aftea him in a few weeks, and would pay all ex- 
penses. I said I Should use my servant's hor.se 
that he would walk part of the time, and i the rest, 
till we reached home. The landlord said he could 
procure me a good horse in the neighborhood. I 
doubted Whether any one would hire me a horse, as 
I was a stranger, and had never been in that place 
before. He asked me where I was from. I an- 
swered, from Galway-— tiiat we had been c M hunt- 
ing for some days, and that I had missed the rest 
of the company. He said there would be no diffi- 
culty in procuring me a horse, which I might keep 
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said the captain; and immediately knocked him 
down. "We went off over the fields as fast as our 
legs would carry us. The soldiers pursued, and 
fired upon us ; one ball struck the captain in the 
calf of the leg,* and impeded his running for some 
time. However, we managed to set out of the 



> till mine was well. He then went off and brought i told him my suspicions, and we started down stairs. 
\ ^ handsome-looking horse, which I mounted, and I As we were gomg out of the door, the landlord 
\ we rode off in an opposite direction from Galway. i attempted to stop the captain, and said, " You must 
\ This horse was not equal to Thunderbolt's, and we ^ pay me the scot." " I'll give you^ my note for^it/' 

> were obliged to go slower than we could have ^ ' " "* "" 
I wished, on that account. We went that day to a J 

> village called Eilmallock, about ihirty miles dis- i 
\ tant. We stopped at a tavern, and called for a > 
/ chamber to ourselves. I wished to have another? 
\ change of clothes ; so I went into a tailor's shop, the 5 

I only one in the place, and ordered a suit to be made > reach of the pursuers, and travelled over the coun- 
^ immediately. He called all the boys and girls in > try about ten miles ; when he was so exhausted 
I the neighborhood, and went to work. In about two jthat it was impossible for him to go any further. 
i days he had completed them, and I paid him wellf We concealed ourselves in a wood; he fell down 
^ i'o^ the clothes. During this time we kept quite ] on the ground, and, as I thought, was a dying man. 
J snug in the house, for we had heard of the adver- J He had sense enough, after a few mmutes' rest, to 
i tisement about us, and some of the pursuers actu- Jtell me that there was a small bottle m his pocket, 

< ally passed through the village while we were ? which he directed me to give him. He smelt of it, 
^ there. \ swallowed a few drops from it, and rubbed his 
( At 'daybreak the next morning we decamped. J head with it. He was soon revived, and directed 

< Thunderbolt thought it was best to avoid the part < me to take out the ball from his leg with my pen- 
;; of the country where we had been before, and ^ knife. "Cut as near the lead," said he, "as you 
I therefore proposed that we should go towards Cork. < can ; I can afford to lose a little blood." It was 
I There was a probability of picking up some gameUhe first time that I had ever officiated as a sur- 
I in that quarter. About two o'clock, that day, we \ geoii ; but I saw he was so resolute upon the sub- 
l drew up to an inn, where he discovered a number J ject, that I cut it out without any fear. He bound 

I of soldiers and constables. He immediately gave \ up the wound himself, and said we must remain m ^ 
I me the signal, and we wheeled off. They com- 1 that wood for some time. I cut down a quantity of ^ 
I manded us to stop, and set out after us. Some of 5 
i them mounted their horses, which were standing I 

> at the door, and followed on. They fired at us 5 
\ three or four times but we got out of their reach I 

> in a few minutes. We travelled that day without I 
\ refreshment, and as, fast as our horses would carry \ 



I bushes to make a bed for the captain, and we 
\ remained in tiiis situation for about twenty-four 
\ hours, without meat or drink. The medicine that 
\ he carried with him saved his life, for he had bled 
\ profusely. The next night I left him to go in pur» 
\ suit of food. After some hours' search, I went as 



us. That night we remained in an obscure cabin, ^a beggar to a gentleman's house ; they were all I 

and the next day reached Cork. 1 was never at \ gone to bed, and when I awoke the servants, they } 

Cork before, and was ignorant oi the people and > refused to give me anything at that time ot night. > 

the city. Capt. Thunderbolt had been often there, i I waited a little while, and then made a plunge at ^ 

and thought we should be more secure in the out- > his fowl house, and brought away a brace of tur- J 

skirts than in the city itself So we rode through 5 kies. With some difficulty I found my way back i 

the town, and took up our quarters at a small inn, ] to,my companion. I made a fire by means of our ^ 

about two miles out of the city,^nd put up our ^ fire-arms, and roasted one of the turkies; I ate < 

horses at a large livery stable in the city. We5 very ravenously, but he abstained, altnough he said < 

staid at this place three days, drinking and carous- <he was quite hungry. "If he was at the most | 

ing, without venturing to show, ourselves in the j splendid banquet in the world," he said, " he would i 

' citv. My horse died the first night, from being ^neither cat nor drmk. This abstinence was the i 

; rode too hard. When we were about going off, ^shortest way of curing his wound." 

; Capt. Thunderbolt sent a boy to the stable with a l The next day I started again in pursuit of some ; 

; half guinea, to pay for the keeping of his horse ; ^provisions for myself, but the moment I was entering ; 

[ he was afraid to go for him himself The boy \ a farm-house, I was hailed by a man who looked ; 

returned, saying that the man would not give up ^ like a bum-bailiff. I did not answer, but took to ; 

the horse to any one but the person who came with \ my heels. He pursued, and raised an alarm ; but ; 

him. He then suspected that it was a trick to \ I outran all the people that he had summoned, and 

entrap him, and proposed that we should clear out Uaking a round-about direction, arrived at the place 

as fast as possible, which we did on foot, taking the ] where the captain lay, after an absence of five or ; 

direction to "Donerale, which was more than thirty [six hours. Early the next morning we nioved ; 

miles distant. We arrived there that evening, and S from the wood. . He thought he should be able to 

put up at a small inn. We went into a room by \ walk with my assistance ; and if we only got one 

^ ourselves, and ordered something to eat and drink. J mile further, it would be the safer lor us. We 

\ We spent that night there, one of us watching J travelled slowly all that day. He was acquainted 

I while the other slept. We had seen in the bar- ^ with the country, and knew precisely what route to 

i room, an advertisement, offering a large reward $ take. He leaned upon my shoulder, and hobbled 

< tor our apprehension, and describing us minutely. 5 along all the day. When it was near jiight, we 

I No one could be mistaken in Capt. Thunderbolt ; ^ had got near to a small village. He laid down m < 

I and the landlord looked suspicious on our first 5 the bushes, and directed me to go to an apothecary s . 

i entrance ; so we kept ourselves private. The nej^t \ shop for a certain medicine, which he knew would J 

I forenoon, v/hile he was asleep. I was sitting at the \ be serviceable, for he seemed to have studied physic, 5 

I window in the back part of the house, and saw a > as well as everything else but rehgion, and that; ^ j 

\ number of people, perhaps about twenty, approach > am sorry to say, he did not know much ol, althc igb S 

the house^, among whom I could discern some sol- ? -^^^ indWulu^l who recently died at BrattlebarC had a 
I diers, Witn side-arms in their hands, i immedi- Sg(,^j.ypQ,^ ^^g calf of his leg, which had every appearance of S 
> <xiely pulled Capt. Thunderbolt by the whiskers, } having beeii caused by a bullet. J. 
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when occasion required, he could talk a great deal | was, and other respectable people. We tri«d mmxy 
about it. I went to the shop, procured the plaster J plans to liberate some of the convicts, but were 
^nd Other medicines, according to his directions, < always defeated. The judge had some strong 
and got from a small shop something to eat and i suspicions about Boherty, and cautioned the land- 
drink. IVe staid in this place the rest of the day, 5 lord to be on his guard agamst both of us. We 
and at night moved again. After two or three I found out this by the assistance of a girl in the 
hours* walk, we came to a plantation where the S house, and were determined to be revenged upon 
grounds were laid out in a handsome style. The \ him. We remained here as snug as we could for 
captain kneW the place, and we went to a fox S three days, until the assizes were over, 
cover, where he was satisfied we might rest secured The judge travelled in a coach and four, and 
until his wound would allow him to travel faster. < his servants were well armed. We ascertained 
The first time I ventured t)ut in pursuit of pro-<that he was to start early m the morning; and at 
visions, I met a number of men on horseback, who J night we broke into the stable, and took out the 
looked rather suspicious, I evaded them and re- Hinch-pins from the after wheels, and so disguised 
turned to our retreat, where we remained nearly nhe place that the coachman could not suspect that 
three days, without any refreshment but water. > there was anything out of the way. In the mom- 
On the third night I ventured out again, and after Sing we moved on about two miles further, and 
examining very cautiously, I came up to a small S remained in a small grog-shop, waiting for the 
farm-house, and asked for some food. They gave fudge's coach. We had been there more than an 
me some cold meat and some beer. The woman J hour, when we saw the four horses coming by 
of the house was preparing supper. I told her 1 1 most furiously, with only the forward wheels of 
was a poor traveller, and had no money to pay her | the carnage. We immediately started baclj, and 
for the food, of which I had already devoured a \ met all the servants in pursuit of the horses. We 
latffe quantity. She was making a quantity off went on to the place where the accident had 
stir'abouL ror- as it is here called, hasty-pudding.) happened, and found the carnage broken to pieces, 
After she had poured it out into a large dish, she i and all the neighbors gathered round it. We tried 
went out of the room for some other purpose. I [to lift something, but there were too many specta- 
catched up the dish, and went off with it to my tors. No accident had happened to any one but 
friend who was by this time nearly exhausted. I the coachman, who had broken his leg: ^d we 
This lasted us, with economy, two days. After f contrived to slip a guinea a piece into his hand, and 
which. I tried the like experiment at another farm- ] pushed off, sorry for his misfortune, but regretting 
house, where I paid them for a quantity of the) that we could get nothmg from the judge. 
^me food We were afraid to kindle any fire in We then considered it best to take the sea coast 
the woods- and besides, the captain knew it was Howards Dublin, and to reach that city as soon as 
iSst for him to abstain from all animal food or possible. We travelled without any interruption 
ardent spirits. We continued more than a fort- for suspicion for three days, and paid at the taverns 
night in this place, during which time, I really felt J for everything we ^called for. Early the next 
much sorrow for the course of life 1 had com- morning we met with a geHtleman and his servam, 
menced. I used to cry frequently, and wish my- each on horseback, who we afterwards undei^tood 
self at home as an honest man. Whenever I by the advertisement, was Sir William [the name 
haitheseUngs of repentance, he --uld ridicule | not r^mem^^^^^^^^^^ .l^^^'tT'l^'li'j'^tZ^^^ 
me, 




as 

not^ol'Tcave'' toe alonrir"this TituTtioa ' " I was \ his horse. " As soon as they had stopped, the captain 
often determined to separate from him, and run put his hand in hij pocket, came close to him, and 
the risk of detection ; but the idea of leaving him drawing out one of his large pistds, said, "1 wont 
n his trouble, and the arguments which he used, your money and your watch.'' He hesitated, and 
deterinined m^ at last to stay. In an evil hour 1 1 asked some questions, when the captam. seized he 
renewed the former- oalli, that I would never part rems with his left hand, and said, " Quick, or you 
from him if I could avoid it. i are a dead man ! " Dunng this dialogue, 1 had 

At the end of a fortiiight, he was able to walk taken the opposite side, and presented, my pistol 
vefy well! and we went off eight or ten miles to the servant, which kept him from interfering, 
through the bogs, where we took up our abode in a Sir William handed over an elegant gold watch, 
Sf for about a week. On the road we fell and his purse, contammg upwards of thirty pounds 
n wkanuXr of bog-trotters, who gave us in specie and bank notes. The servant, with great 
provisions, and we paid them liberally for them; for, trepidation, took out his watch, which w^s an old 
IKgli we had many opportunities,-yet I believe silver one, and some small change, and offered 
mat both of us were too' good-nature'd to steal a (them to me. Itold hun they were not worth taking, 
tohS worth from theSe poor creatures. We and if they were, I shoud not deprive a poor fellow 
SSsedfliroTigh the country, soliciting charity from hike him of them. "No," said the captavn, "we 
S^ peasanry:tm we came to Clonmell, having are not in the habit of troubling any but geatle- 
^L^ for one day only at Lismore. men." He told the gentleman that he was m need 

M Clonmell there was a court in session. There [of small change to settle a few pvae accounts ; 
were abouffifteen criminals on trial; some of them that they need not be afraid ol their lives, for 
we tSd Irishmen' that I had h^ard of before, although he had presented a pistol, he knew he 
One of them gave me the sign, and T immediately could get what he Waited without drawing blood, 
fugge ted tathe captain that we might rescue oni« However," said he, "we shall only P« 7°" Jo 
or more of them. The greater part were senten<;ed > the trouble of walkmg a few miles ; so both ot you 
to be transported to Botany Bay, and two of them J will be good enough to dismount; we want those 
to be executed. We took up our quarters at the [fine horses of yours, and we shall jf"™ "^ '° 
most celebrated inn at Clonmell, where the judge { you when we have done with them. iney maae 
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no attempts at resistance, but quietly dismounted, 
and we as quietly took their places, and bidding 
them a pleasant walk, pushed off with all speed. 

-We travelled very rapidly in the night-time, and 
laid by during the day, keeping the seaboard 
towards Dublin. We fell in with nothing that was 
worlh taking, and heard nothing of pursuers or 
advertisements. On the fifth day, near -— — ^ — , 
about fifty miles from Dublin, having been so long 
disappointed of game, we came up to a splendid 
mansion-house, belonging, as the captain said, to a 
Mr. Wilbrook. " Here," said he, " it is possible 
we may nip something, for if we don't have some 
business soon, our hands will get rusty." After 
telling me to follow him, and be as bold as he was, 
he led the way up the avenue at full speed, rode 
up to the door, and asked if Sir John Barker lived 
there. This was a fictitious name, and the servant 
replied, <' No, this is Mr. Wilbrook's place." '^ Oh, 
that is the gentleman I wished to see j is he at 
hofme ? " " No, sir, he has just gone out on a hunt." 
'< Are any of his family at home ? " " Nobody but 
his two sisters and the servants." 

He then alighted, and, in great style, ordered the 
servant to take care of our horses. I followed him 
into the house. He walked into the hall and 
ordered the servant to call the ladies. He ad- 
dressed them in a most polite manner ; said that he 
Uved not far off; that he had been robbed the night 
befwe, and from the best evidence he could obtain, 
that a servant of Mr. Wilbrook had been con- 
cerned in it. He desired that he might jast see 
them; and the ladies immediately ordered the 
whole family to be assembled in the hall. They 
came in singly, he examining each of them, and 
saying, " That is not the one," till he had got them 
all collected, when he opened the door of a small 
room, and told them to walk in there. At the 
same moment, he drew two pistols, gave me the 
signal, I drew mine, and told them all to sit down 
in that room, that the first one that stirred should 
be shot. I guarded the door, and he asked the 
ladies to walk into the opposite room. He told 
them his trade, that he wished to do nothing to 
them but what was gentlemanly, and would not 
take from them a farthing of property ; but he had 
understood that there was valuable treasure in that 
house, and they must shell out. He laid his pistols 
on the table, asked for a glass of brandy. They 
gave it to him in great fright, and he used every 
means to prevent them from being alarmed. 
After some time, they went up stairs and brought 
down a gold watch, a pocket-book containing bank 
notes, and a purse with a quantity of specie in it. 
Doherty said that this was not all the treasui'e, — he 
niust have more. They went agam, and returned 
with watches and jewels of their own. He said 
that he would rather be burnt to death than take 
anything from a woman. He told me to lock the 
door. We took each of us a part of the spoil, 
kissed the ladies, and bid them good-by. After 
we had mounted our horses, I threw down the key 
of the room where the servjjnts were confined ; and 
we took our. course across the country, avoiding the 
public roads. The amount ^we lifted at this house 
was about one hundred and sixty guineas. 

We then rode oif towarHs the hunting ground, 
and stopped at a tavern, where many of the hunts- 
men passed by. We saw three men coming down 
the road, but bdfore we could mount they were out 
of our reach. We jogged along slowly over the 
fields till we crossed two gentlemen, mounted on 



< elegant horses. Bohei 'y rode up, drew a pistol, 
^and said, "Gentlemen, we wish to exchange horses 
^with you, so the soorer >ou dismoimt, the better 
for your carcasses." After they had dismounted, 
I demanded their watches and money. The cap- 
tain said, "No, brother, we have got enough for 
the present," and rode off. He was so prudent, 
that he was afraid to wait long enough to take any- 
thing, for fear that the other sportsmen would come 
up. 

We were now well mounted, and thought we 
could get out of the way of anything. We had 
money enough, and if we could avoid pursuit, we 
expected to live well for a few weeks at least. We 
endeavored to avoid public roads, and made our 
way across the country towards Waterford. The 
second night, we put up at a small tavern in a 
village called Corquaan ; ordered supper, and that 
our horses should be well taken care of. While 
we were at supper, (as I found out afterwards,) 
there came an advertisement of the last robbery, 
describing us exactly. I knew nothing a bout this ; 
and just as we were preparing to go to bed, I went 
into the kitchen to have a little chat with the girls," 
leaving the captain alone in the front room. One 
of the girls told me that the landlord was suspicious 
of us as being the great robbers, and that he had 
sent out for the constables and soldiers. Doherty 
was almost asleep, and thought that all this time I 
was upon the look-out. The girl had scarcely given 
me this information, when I heard a noise in the 
entry j and going out to see what was the matter, I 
saw a party of dragoons, headed by the landlord, 
with an axe in his hand. I saw that my assistance 
would be of no use to my ^'riend, and thought it 
best to provide for my own safety; so I leaped 
through a window, which happened to be closed. 
This was the only means of escape. I had ; and I 
met vnxh no other injury than cutting my face and 
hands a little with the glass. L got into the garden, 
was pursued round the barn, and just as I was 
mounting a high fence, two of the soldiers fired ; 
I fell, although not at all injured, and laid still, on 
the other side of the fence. They considered *hey 
had killed me, and came up with a lantern.- . kept 
perfectly still, and they kicked me about and 
examined me, at last went away, saying, "We 
have killed one of them, let him wait there till 
morning." As soon as they had gone back, " I \ 
cleared out like a rigger.''^ I believe that I must 
have run more than an hour, before I stopped a 
moment. 1 took an opposite track, and got into 
the main road, wliere 1 lay concealed for some 
time in the bushes. 1 had almost fallen asleep, • 
when I heard a great noise of footsteps and con- 
versation ; I remained quiet, and presently a 
great crowd approached, some on horseback, and 
some on foot, with lanterns aad fire-arm«. In the 
centre of the gang, I could discover Doheriy. ap- 
parently tied to the horse, and a number of I 
soldiers on each side of him. He had a white 
sash round his hat, by which he could be more 
easily known at night. 
\ After the procession had passed, I got up and 
i followed on,, about three miles, to the magistrate's 
J house. On the way I went into a small cabin 
'which was deserted — the occupant having joined 
in the tumult. There I disguised myself as well as I 
could, by blacking my face and altering my clothes. 
I then made my way among the crowd, and wit- 
nessed the examination at the magistrate's. The 
captain's arms were tied behind him, and his feet 
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tied together. After a short examination, the^ 
Instice was satisfied that he was. the notorious J 
Thunderbolt j and as there was no jail in the neigh- 
borhood, he ordered him to be confined and guarded 
in his house, till the next morning. I went off 
with the rest of the crowd, after having found out 
what was the strength of the guards. 

I concealed myself in the rear of the stable until 
midnight 5 and then, by the assistance of my 
pistol, struck a light, and set fire to the stable. I 
then cried fire as stoutly as I could bawl. The 
whole familv were alarmed by the conflagration of 
the hay, and most of the people who were guarding 
the captain came out to assist in e;xtinguishing 
the flames, I watched the opportunity, and found 
out in what room he was confined. I went in, and 
there were only three soldiers left to guard him. 
I found them sitting quietly alongside of him, 
\ their muskets plsiced in the corner of the room. > 
I drew both my pistols, and swore that I would kill ^ 
the first man that started. They seemed terrified, j 
and offered no resistance. I took out my knife? 
and cut the cords with which the captain was J 
bound, and gave him one of my pistols. When he j 
was getting up one of the soldiers got up and j 
p^asped a musket j but before he had time to cock |; 
it and present, I fired my pistol and shot him in!^ 
the leg. I did not intend to kill him, but as I w;as 
so near him, I knew that I might wound him in 
the leg, which would answer my purpose. He fell ; 
the rest were still more alarmed, and we pushed off 
: on foot, leaving them to mend their legs and put 
out their fires in the best manner they could. To 
be sure we missed our horses, but we had no doubt 
that we should be mounted again before the next ; 
night. 

We travelled the greater part of that night to- 
wards Ballyhagen, in the easterly part of the county 
of Meath. Towards morning, we rested in a 
nursery, or grove, of a gentleman farmer. About 
nine o'clock we saw an elegant horse walking 
slowly down the road, at some distance from us. ^ 
As we approached we saw that it was a groom, f 
who was training the horse. The captain went up < 
to him, and ordered him to stop, which he did. He \ 
told the groom that he wanted that horse, and he < 
must give him up* directly. The servant refused, < 
saying that it was his master's favorite horse, and < 
he should be punished if he lost him. Without any < 
; more ceremony, the captain took hold of his" foot \ 
and pushed him over the other side. He then \ 
mounted the horse and told me to get up behind \ 
; him. In this manner we rode for more than twos 
days, stopping only for slight refreshment, and fol- s 
lowing the sea-shore, to keep out of the way of ^ 
public roads. During this time we fell in with 
nothing worth taking. We slept in the ruins of an 
old building on the third night, and avoided all 
public houses, for whenever we ventured to stop, 
we saw ourselves advertised. The next night, 
; being within about thirty miles of Dublin, the cap- 
tain told me he would put me in the way of mount- 
ing a good horse, for we were already fatigued 
with riding double. He pointed out the residence 
of a rich sportsman, named O'Brien, and said if I 
would venture into his stable I might find a good 
horse. I tried to entei' a wicket gate, at the back 
\ part of the garden, but found it was fastened; I 
; tried the master-key, but it would not succeed. At 
I length I burst it open, by running against it, and 
' went silently to the stable, which I found also 
locked. I heard the noise of the horses, and was 



determined not to leave the spot unless I brought 
one away. I succeeded in climbing up to a win- 
dow, by means of a long pole which was lying m 
the yard, broke through the wmdow^ and ^ot up 
into the hay -mow. While groping about m the 
dark, I fell down through a rack among the horses, 
and broke the third finger upon my lett hand, which 
I have never since had the use of. It was so dark 
that I found myself in danger of being trod upon by 
the horses ; nevertheless, I went round among them 
and felt Of them all. 1 at last pitched upon one 
that seemed the most restless, and by feeling of the 
hoofs I found it was a young one, and had never 
been shod. After feeling round for a bridle or 
halter for a little while, I thought I heard a noise 
©f some person, as if snoring in their sleep. I kept 
still for some time, and after all was quiet I put my 
pocket handkerchief round the neck of the horse, 
and coming to a door which was fastened inside, I 
moved off with him. I soon rejoined Thunderbolt, 
who said I ought not to use that horse, he was too 
wild for me to manage. I insisted upon trying him 
— took the saddle and bridle from his horse, and 
mounted him. The horse set off like lightning, 
and I had no power over him. He took the direc- 
tion towards the house, and as we approached the 
wicker gate I saw lights and people in the yard, 
making a great bustle. The horse was about en- 
tering the gate, when I put my right foot between 
his shoulder and body, which stopped him at once. 
He fell, and I brushed off, leaving the saddle and 
bridle. The people pursued me instantly, and I 
took an opposite course from the place where I had 
left the captain. I w^s obliged to jump into a 
pond to avoid pursuit. There was so much mud 
that I could not swim; however, I waded through 
it, and in less than an hour joined my friend. When 
I came up to him my voice was so much altered, 
by fatigue and fright, that he did not know the 
signal, and was upoQ^the point of firing at me. I 
kept still some minutes, when I recovered my voice 
and he knew me. He was obliged to leave his 
horse behind, because I had lost the saddle and 
bridle, and he left him tied to a tree. We set off on 
foot. After we had gone rather slowly for an hour 
more we heard the sound of a water-fall . We went 
to it J he told me to take off my clothes and we 
would wash the mud out of them. I stood naked 
there for some time, till we had washed them and 
wrung out all the water that we could. He said that 
I must put them on, that the heat of my body would 
dry them. This was not very comfortable, but still 
I endured it through that night. In the morning 
we went into an ordinary farm-house, got some- 
thing to eat, went to bed, and moved off as soon as 
we awoke, which was about noon. By this time 
my clothes were dry, and I could travel as fast as 
the captain. He was acquainted with all that part 
of the country, and we staid that night at an old j 
comrade^s of his, who lived in a very retired place, ■' 
not far from the Dublin road. Here we were well 
received, and thought it best to remain quiet for a 
day or two. But after the first day we thought the 
fellow acted rather strangely. He talked about the 
large rewards that were offered for us, and the 
captain began to smell a rat, although this fellow 
had been under grent obligations to him. So he 
gave him some money to go out and buy some 
whiskey, and as soon as he was out of sight we 
cleared out, taking the Dublin road. 

The next morning, as we were walking very 
leisurely by the side of the road, we met two gentle- 
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aicn in a dashing gig. We put in our watch-chains 
and pulled our hats over pur faces. When they 
came up Thunderbolt touched his hat and made a 
lowlww . ihey^topped . " Will your honor please 
ta give me the time of day?" said he. The gen- 
tleman who was driving then pulled out his watch. 
The captain immediately presented his pistol, and 
demanded their -^tches aiid money. At the same 
ti|»e I stood at the hotse^s head, with my pistol, 
and tht^tened to shoot the horse If they dared to 
move. They were both Englishmeh, and one of] 
them "was an officer in the army. 1 think 1 heard? 
jjterwards that his name was Colonel Briertonj T 
the other one looked like a nobleman. I 

$he officer asked if we were really in want of < 
EOimty. The .eaptain replied, "Yes^ we are very 
poor^ and you Englishmen have made us so^ you 
h^d better be <|uick." , One of thehi said^ " We will 
gi^- you all we have." The other began to ask 
some qu^tion^, and kept looking behind him . He 
asiaed iT we meant to take everything from them. 
Thunderbolt said, <' Give me your watches first, 
and then I will be after calling for your purses to 
pay the taxes, upon thein." The officer handed his 
WAtch slowly, and I observed that he was feeling 
with his light "hand for something behind him. I 
5tl^|i©5iteijiey might be armed, and instantly ad- 
vajnced'^ow;S,rds them, and threw my pistol at the 
<^peri which^imck himin the head : hf was sense- 
lei^Jfctf; some time. The othe^r fell 4owii in the gig 
aidbegiged for his life. We both sprang into the 
gig^iwia.dr^ged them out. One of mem was quiet 
^^k ani^&herty gave the other a blow onjiis 
heiidW«fr:theistj which settled him. We then 
\ ^ixv^^^s^ol their money and their ^old watches. 
< ThW m^iej amounted to about My guineas. They 
1; had |»p«rs about thei!n^ of no value to us, which 
;' wet woukl ncit talce I ^heir money was oar great 
oli^ect. 

We driiy'cof W^h lireat speed, but jiad not got 
far when Dohejcty, stopped the horse suddenly.' I 
asked what, was the matter. He said he hoped 
neithes^^^of those men were killed.- We looked back 
land saw one of ^hem moving atid trying to raise 
up the other. We waited till we saw that both 
Were able tq stand,. and then drove o^ as fast as 
the hpi'se would run. We went about five miles j 
and altk)ugh it was early in tlie day, we were 
afi?gtid tobe overtsiken oaso public a road; so \ye 
fastened the horse to the hedge, and started into 
the fiells.' We went to the house of another ao- 
qusjntia&ee of Boherty, and remained there for two 
nights, without any suspicion. 

When we were alx)ut goingaway the next morn-^; 
ing, we offered to pay for our supper, &;c. He 
would receive nothing, he said, from his ft>ends| 
but, he said^if we had any spare money, it woujd 
l^ a good deed to jissist a, poor neighbor of his, 
whfijse stock and furniture were :about being taken 
for tithes, ^e went to this man^s house, and saw 
him and hii large family in , great distress, expect- 
ing every moment to be turned out of doors. The 
capt^ asked him liowmuch was demanded by 
the minister. He,vs^id there was upwards of ib^y 
ppfiinds dtie^and he had no n^ans of payri^tent 
«;S»ppos&^ ^aid Ijie^,'^! lend jtou the moneys will 
ym be iwe to pay it in ^ yeax^ w^ea.^J eafi 
again? *' l^c potjr inan tK<^ght he should! ]be iibfe> 
The captain gave him the mQney^ and telUsed to. 
take afty note frii^hktiL; %t totdMijBihesmttstbe 
''y sjire to take a, receipt fr6m the nwiBb5ter/4r^W^ 
; ; else, Ixe paid the xmffm *©• We waited some time 



at thisj until we saw. the minister and the excise 
officer apjproach tbie house. WeJhen went ofi', by 
another road, about two miles, expecting they 
would return that way inupediately. I went off 
about dark to a farm-house, and got some pro- 
visions ; but not so far off that I was out of the 
reach of his signal.' We reiinained in tt lime-kiln, 
near by the road, all night. In the morning, about 
eight o^clock,we saw the '^old fellow approaching 
with the exciseman, both mcmnted on good loo^lhg 
horses. As soon as they came up with ^us we sep- 
arated, taking opposite sides of the road. I went 
itp to the minister,' and said, "I have a letter fpr 
you, sir," at the same time offering a piece of blank 
paper, folded up. They halted, and the captain 
presented a pistol to him^ anddemahded his money, 
t then made the same request to the other man. 



The parson said he had no moUey about him j that 
he was ». nnor man. <^You lie!'- Said the captain* 
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he was a poor man, ^' Yoii lie J!- said the captaiU; 
(< are yQu not ashamed of yourself ? I did n't know 
that you jnous protestant gentry Would lie so. I 
know you have monfey about you, and that you 
came by it improperly j so please to restore it* to 
its lawful owner." The ^son was very obsti- 
nate, and prepared to make resistance. He csilled 
upon the other to assist hirn ; and he was upon 
the point of moving, when I put my pistol close to 
his body and said X would kill him if he stirred a 
limb. This kept liim quiet ; but the parson was 
more refractory, and somewhat insolent in his 
language. Doherty; finding that te Was about 
getting away, fired his pistol, which was loaded 
with small shot and salt, and wounded him in the 
thigh. He did not intend to do anything more: than 
disable him for a few days. He fell from his hoif^e, 
and the captain took from him the same guineas that 
he had given the poor man the day before^ together 
with a few pieces. of silver andJiiB gold watch, 
which, he said, >vas enotjih for the interest upon 
the sum he had loaned. Theitorses were not l^erth 
taking ; so we made the best of our way tdwtJirds 
Dublin on foot, always avoiding large Werns and 
the most public roads. We went to the house of a 
widow, whete we asked for lodging ; Dbheny pije- 
tended to be very sick, and we staid at this house 
about a week; it was retired, and we kept out of 
the way of. all persons. 

While tpe were at thfs hoUjse,. we h^eard i3f u^ 
conversation about a rich widqw, who lived M the 
neighborhood, by the name of Hacbriar, She Was 
represctited to be a very weak and ignorant woman, 
yet lived in gireat st^le. She hsid been a poor 
country gld^btit had T?asm.ed ^ rich old bacheM, 
who lat^y died/ li^vin| |ier a handsome ,esty te. J 
had been much too intimate, with the da^^tel;^. oi' 
AlW:^rwomg^. at whose hoj^gse we were stayingj 
and had pxon^s^. mart^ge to one of them j so 
that nothing was ^a^beit^t^ tixemj about our Inten- 
tion towards the rich widow. However, the «ip- 
tain had planned it, that we^hpuid:^© off irnm^di- 
ately to l5ablin j that J should gel the most ele^ni 
clothes, and return in great style, to :court the 
widow: I. objected, because I knew nothing about 
talking to ladie^f. and perhaps, should not^l>ebaye 
njyself proprly. «' Nonsense," said he ; ^^l can 
tell yoik woirds ^ougk in ti^ minutes, that wiU 
an^^atr fckx |U«f3s^t0wy^ 
in 1S§^^M.. Xoft are a |bodriooMng fellow^ tm 
have fot Plenty of money ; and yot»wiUl5e^ weu 
re^ivca. If you iinty look bold, and xm la^ge." 
I consented to make tlie ej^riinent, and K^ gave 
me a ^w lessons how I shoohi behave. We Jefl 
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the poor woman's, paid her generously, and start- 
ed for Dublin. We went into the inns on the road, 
very boldly ; but generally heard something about 
Captain Thunderbolt, and saw advertisements, de- 
scribing both of us. Soon after we left the house, 
where we had been secreted so many days, we met 
a servant on a misera;ble horse, and stopped him, 
to ask some questions about the roads, but not 
with any intention of robbing him. He said he 
was a servant of a major ; and that he was carry- 
ing his uniform from the encampment to the next 
village, to have it repaired. It is the very thing I 
want, said the captain, provided it will fit me. He 
ordered the fellow to hand it out. — He hesitated a 
little • but upon the captain's showing the muzzle 
of a pistol, he threw off the portmanteau. The 
captain tried on the coat — it fitted. He handed 
the servant his own — took the remaining part of 
the uniform, and gave the servant two guineas in 
exchange, and told him to push off, in the opj)osite^ 
direction. He was then corrij^etely rigged out as 
an officer j and we passed through the country 

without much interruption. At the village of •, 

about fifteen miles from Dublin, we stopped at an 
inn, to dinner, and remained there some hours, 
drinking at. a very extravagant rate. They took 
him to be an officer ; and shortly after dinner, he 
went out to the stable, and in a very grand manner 
ordered the hostler to saddle the two best horses in 
the stable. We paid our bill in the house, and 
when we returned to the stable, we found the horses 
ready for us. No questions* were asked, and we 
rode off, without any ceremony. "We reached 
Dublin that night, and put up at a large inn, in the 
outskirts of the city. The next day ^we went to a 
tailor's shop, and I purchased an elegant suit of 
. clothes, for the purpose of visiting the widow. The 
captain got a suit of black, and when he returned, 
laid by the uniform. In a few days, I had received 
sufficient instruction ; and from the inquiries we 
had made in her neighborhood, about her connex- 
ions in Dublin, wc had prepared forged letters of 
recommendation ; and I set out upon the expedi- 
tion. The captain was to stay at Dublin, till I 
returned. 

I went hack in great style, with a servant that I 
had hired for a month. — Went to the house, and 
was well received. I remained in the neighbor- 
hood more than a fortnight, and we concluded a 
bargain of marriage. I described myself as being 
very rich, and owning large estates in the vicinity 
of Dublin. She was prevailed upon to go with 
me to visit my family in Dublin. She set out in 
her carriage, with three servants ; and when we 
arrived in Dublin, ev«ryihiDg was prepared by the 
captain for our reception. He bad hired an ele* 
gant house, and got toother a number of people, 
who were to pass for my relations.— be was to act 
the part of my father. She remained there but 
one day, when she was anxious to visit her friends 
in the city. I mads^an effort to prevent this, be- 
cause the whole scheme would have been blown 
up, sol prevailed upon her to return to her own 
house. We went off, having got the consent of my 
pretended father and mother to our union, I re- 
mained at her house for four days, when one even- 
ing ^ pedler came there, offering his goods for sale. 
I was walking with the lady, and I knew his face 
at once. He had seen me at Kilkenny, and knew 
my character. I made the best of my way back, 
with an intention of bribing him to secrecy ; but 
before I had come up he had asked the head ser- 



vant why his mistress was walking with that ras- 
cal ? He told him my real name, and that I was a 
notorious highwayman, and an accomplice of the 
famous Thunderbolt. As soon as the lady return- 
ed the whole camp was in confusion. She was 
very outrageous, and sent off some servants for 
the peace officers. I found that I was getting into 
hot water, and decamped with all speed. 

I arrived in Dublin the next morning, and found 
that the captain had been watched very closely, so 
we moved off to the suburbs of the city ; and re- 
mained some days in a small tavern, regretting 
the failure of my love adventure. We remained 
housed, for ten days, when we heard that there was 
to be a grand wedding, not far from the poor 
woman's house, where we had remained so long. 
The captain said we had been still for a great 
while, and suggested that we should go to the wed- 
ding — that I should dress up in woman's clothes, 
and he would attend me. He said he could fix me 
out, and give me all proper instructions. We 
started for the woman's house where we knew the 
daughters could procure me proper garments. We 
gave them money, and they purchased the clothes 
for me. We went to the wedding, and found a 
great number of people entering the house ; we 
joined in the crowd, and got in without any moles- 
tation — nobody thought of asking whether we 
had an invitation or not. V passed off very well 
for a woman, had a veil over my face, and said 
but little. After the supper was over, a collection 
was made, according to the custom in that part of 
the country, for the priests. The captain put in 
as liberally as any of them. We started off when 
the company began to disperse, and found out that 
the' four priests had come there in a carriage, with 
only one servant. We went on about half a mile, 
and waited in ambush until the priests' carriage 
came up. We started out into the road, and the 
captain seized hold of one the horses' bridles. I 
presented a pistol to the driver, and commanded 
him to get down — he obeyed. The captain 
opened the door of the carriage, and presenting 
his pistol, demanded all the money and jewels that 
they had. They asked us if we were robbers. 
He answered that we had the honor of following 
that trade. They gave us all the money they had 
about them; and' while they were feeling for it, 
one of the priests talked about the impropriety and 
sin of such conduct. The captain told him that 
was no time for a sei-mon, — he would come to his 
chapel and hear him preach some other time. We 
lifted about sixty guineas in this adventure, and 
went off to the house where we had prepared for 
the wedding. I had left my own clothes there, but 
was careful to take the money and watch with me. 
As we approached the house, we saw it surrounded 
by a large number of people, some of whom ap- 
peared to be soldiers. We immediately suspected 
that the girls had betrayed us, probably out of 
revenge to me, because I had not fulfilled my 
promise of marrying one of them. We went very 
cautiously towards the house, but as it was a 
moonlight night, they discovered us, and made an 
outcry. We ran off through some bushes, and 
they pursued us very closely — fired one or two 
guns, but didn't graze us. I ran fastest, and he 
took to the river. Although I eould swim very 
well, I had rather trust to my feet. I loet sight of 
Doherty at the river, and pushed on till I found 
that nobody w^as following me, then laid down in 
the woods to rest. About midnight I walked near 
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I a mile when 1 saw d light in a hovel, and went in ; 
! -^ there was a poor family, all asleep in the same ; 
• room. I said I had lost my way, having been 
I thrown out of a chaise in coming home from a 
I party. They made no objection to my remaining 
I there ; and in the morning cooked me a good break- 
; fast, and I pushed off. On the road I saw some 
; people at work in the fields j their jackets and hats 
\ were on the ground, not far from the road. I was 
anxious to get rid of my female dress, so I watched 
: an opportunity to walk off with some of their 
; clothes. Fortunately, I had kept my pantaloons 
: on, when I played the lady, so that a jacket and 
; hat was all the additional dress I needed. I made 
a selection of the best I could find, and this was 
: bad enough : however^ they were of so much value 
to the owner, that the men, seeing me remove them, 
s&t up a shout, and followed me. I had dropped a 
half guinea where I had taken the coat and hat, 
which was really good pay enough for the clothes. 
They did not overtake me. I pulled my clothes 
up above my knees, and was out of their sight in 
a short time. They gave up the chase, and I went 
into the bushes ; there changed my clothes, and 
put my female dress into a bundle. I kept con- 
cealed for more than two days, without anything 
to eat or drink, but water from a small brook. 

At last I came out of the wood and inquired of; 
some poor peasants the road lo Dublin . They gave \ 
me the direction, and I went on till I reached a 
small farm-house, where I went in to procure some 
refreshment. There was no one in the house but 
a young woman and a little child. She gave me 
something to eat and some whiskey, which I paid 
her well for. I then showed her the bundle of 
clothes ; she was very much pleased with them, 
and said she would buy them if she had money 
enough. I aisked her if there were any men's 
clothes in the house that would fit me. She said 
that one of her brothers had a suit nearly new, 
which \fovL\d just do for me. She brought them — 
I made the exchange — kissed her, and went off 
towards Dublin by the circular road. This was in 
the summer of 1818. 

I changed my clothes, and gave away the old 
ones to a poor fellow that I met in a by-road. For 
four days I remained quiet in a small taverjij not 
more than five miles from Dublin, and the next 
morning went towards the city. In a short time 
I saw a gig coming towards me, with an old gen- 
tleman and a boy in it. This was the first carriage 
I had met that morning. I recollected his face, 
and knew him to be a doctor that I had frequently 
seen in Dublin. I took up a large stone, cafched 
hold of the reins, and stopped the horse with my 
left hand. I told him I should kill him with that 
stone, if he did not quickly deliver up all the mon- 
ey that he had. He was alarmed, and the little 
boy cried. He threw down his pocket-book on 
the ground. I took the reins out of his hand, and 
told him to sit still, that he should not be harmed, 
it was only his money that I was after. I opened 
the pocket-book, which contained a number of 
papers; took out all *he money I could find, 
which was about nine pounds in bank notes. I 
then asked for the watch — he handed out an old 
silver one. I told him it was not worth taking, 
and handed it back to him, with his reins. He 
asked me my name. I told him it was David 
Brimstone, and that I should burn him up if he 
did n't whip up and brush off directly — " If you 
look back I shall throw this stone at you." He 



was glad enough to get off, and I bid him good 
morning. 

I got into the, city without interruption, and 
went to a tavern in Little James Street, where I 
staid during the day. I heard mtich talk about 
the captain ; and found out that he had been in 
the city lately, and had borrowed n ^mse from a 
nobleman, at the theatre, three nights before. I 
went about the city Jthat night, to see if I could 
pick up anything, but avoided all that part of it 
where I was known. I saw an auction shop open, 
and went in out of curiosity. I saw a fine pair of 
brass pistols hanging up — waited till they were 
for sale, and bid them off. I then went to a small 
shop in Thomas Street, bought a suflScient quan- 
tity of powder and ball, and went rounxi to different 
inns, to find out something about Thunderbolt. 
At one place, I heard them reading an advertise- 
ment about him ; and one or two observed that he 
had been traced almost to Kilkenny. I listened 
very attentively to the conversation j stood in the 
back-ground, drinking my liquor. Presently I saw 
some of them whispering, and their attention di- 
rected towards me. However, I tried not to show 
any embarrassment —- paid for my liquor, and 
walked out of the bar-room very deliberately. As 
soon as I had got into the entry, I heard expres- 
sions, spying, "That's his comrade j" "That's the 
other," &c. I thought I should be followed, so I 
ran up stairs with all speed, got out on top of the 
house, and there loaded both of my pistols, which 
I had concealed in my bosom. 1 remained there 
more than an hour, ready to meet any one that 
should come. At length, I supposed that if they 
had pursued, they had not examined the house, 
^ and I ventured to descend. I saw a light in the 
{upper rooms, and was somewhat alarmed, till I 
>saw that it was only a small girl, with a light in 
} her hand. She took me to De one of the family, 
and I took the candlestick from her, saying I want- 
ed it to go to bed. She went down stairs without 
suspicion. I then pulled off my coat, and tied it 
up in a handkerchief. I saw a box in one of the 
chambers, containing a quantity of meal or flour. 
I put some of it on my hat, my clothes, and my 
head — then went down stairs, with a broom-stick 
in my hand for a cane. When I reached the IdVi'er 
entry, I saw a number of people there. I pretend- 
ed to walk very lame, and passed out of the door 
boldly and without any suspicien on their part. 
I got into a retired street, and there put on my 
coat, and walked off towards Kilkenny. Towards . 
morning I rested a few hours at an inn ; and when 
I called for breakfast, was surprised to hear them 
tell me, that they were not in the habit of enter- 
Uining highwaymen. I suspected that they had 
traced me there, and as soon as I got out of the 
house, I walked very fast, and had not proceeded 
many yards, when, on looking back, I saw four or 
five men running after me. I then took lo the 
fields, and went off upon the full drive, for about 
two hours, till I was out of danger I slept in the 
woods that night ; and in the morning was cross- 
ing the grounds of a rich landlord, when I met a 
servant, who told me that his master did not suffer 
any person to go over his grounds j he said he 
was a surly old fellow, and if he met me he would 
shoot me. I did not much care for this ; but had 
not proceeded more than a mile, when I was in- 
terrupted by the man, who ordered me to go back I 
again. I said that I had business that way, and S 
muist not be stopped. He lifted up his cane, and 5 
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; I was about striking me ; 1 very quietly gave him a 
sinkiff and went on, leaving him on the groUnd. 

In two days I arrived at Castle Dermot, which 
was about twenty miles from Kilkenny, I knew 
all that part of the country^ and many people about 
there, so that I had no difficulty in keeping myself 
secreted. In a few days I heard of Thunderbolt, 
smd was told that there had been a hot chase after 
him, and that he had robbed Sir William Morris, 
who was my father's landlord. I then went in 
pursuit of him,, towards Kilkenny, but keeping out 
of the way of my relations in that part of the 
county. I met a great many people who knew me, 
and called me by name, but I denied that I had 
ever been there before. I had painted my face, 
and put a patch over one eye, and changed the color 
of my hair, at Castle Dermot ; yet my voice and 
walk betrayed me to many who had known my 
tricks before. There wa§, however, no attempt 
made to arrest me,, for, although they had thought 
me a wild fellow, they would not believe that I 
was an accomplice of Captain Thunderbolt. At 
almost every place I stopped, I met with some of ! ; 
the Association, so that I was sure of protection. ^ 
In a day or two, I heard some pe<^le talking about 
the captain; I said i was a constable, and offered 
a large rewai'd to anyj person who would tell me 
where he was. An old man, who sat quiet in a 
corner of the room, when I went out, followed me, 
and gave me the old sign. He said he wanted no 
reward, but believed he could show me that night, 
to the place where the captain was concealed. At 
night, during a violent storm, we went oat, and 
walked about three miles, to a small hut. He 
went to the door, and after knocking some time, a 
man came armed with a blunderbuss. My con- 
ductor said something to him in a low voice, which 
I did not hear, and began to be suj^icious. At 
length I gave him the si^al of the Ribbon-men, 
and asked him in Irish, if Thunderbolt was there 
— that a friend of his wished to see him. Boherty 
came to a window with his pistols in his hand, and 
demanded who was there. I knew the voice, and 
gave him our watch-word immediately. I went 
in, and we all stay^ there that night, carousing 
and drinking till morning. We had been separated 
about five weeks, and he w^s very glad to see me. 
He had been more successful than I had ; for he 
had borrowed upwards of six hundred pounds, in 
gold and paper, besides five gold watches. 

In the morning, we thought it best to clear out. 
He said that he was weU knpwn in all that part of 
the country, and that we had better make our way 
to the north of Ireland, BXid. walk off with the first 
good horses we could find. If there wa^ no game 

\ : iia^the north, he said he should push off directly to 
Scotland, where he might find something ; or, at any 
rate, be out of danger. Our first object was to get 
well mounted, for we were both well armed. For 
two days we travelled,without success, and without 
danger. We avoided the great road to Dublin, 
and meant to take the most private way to Bangor 
or Belfast. On the third day, we saw a gentleman 
on an elegant horse, and perceived no one near 
him- I walked up to him, with my pistol cocked, 
and told him to stop instantly. "For what pur- 
pose V\ said he. " I want to rob you ; so you may 

1 1 as wefX shell out.^^ At that moment, a servant 
came driving up to us, and blustered pretty largely. 
The captain stopped him before he approached, 
and said, " If you advance another inch, you are a 
dead man." He halted at once. The master then 



handed me out his pocket-book and purse ; I told 
him his watch would be no trouble to me, and he 
handed that, likewise. There was about seventy 
pounds in the purse and pocket-book. The servant 
was much frightened ; and the captain came up to 
us, to see how I got on. The gentleman asked 
him if he was not Captain Thunderbolt. " Yes," 
said he, "I am the very boy." He asked me 
in a very polite manner, for his watch — that the 
money, he should think, was enough for our pur- 
pose. I told him it was rather too pretty for him, 
and that my wife was in need of such a one. I 
went towards the servant, and told him to get out 
of that saddle directly^ I took possession of his 
horse, and he stood trembling by the road-side, 
begging for his life. I threw him some small 
change, and said, that I never injured such fellows 
as him, and only requested that he should keep 
still. The captam very politely asked the gentle- 
man if he would be kind enough to dismount j you 
are better able, said he, to ride in a stage-coach 
than we are. He obeyed, and we rode off. 

When we liad got put of reach of pursuit, we 
buried our spare money and watches; each one 
keeping to himself, where he had deposited his 
particular property. I have omitted to mention, 
that we had done this two or three times before. 
Some of this money we have taken; but a great 
part of it is concealed to the present day. 

Our object now was, to get to the north of Ire- 
land; and if there was nothing to be obtamed 
there, we might qross over to Scotland, where we 
should be out of the way of danger. We pushed 
on as hard as our horses would carry us, (and they 
were very excellent ones,) acress the country, 
avoiding "Dublin. After about four days' 'travel, 
we reached Lisbume, in the county of Antrim; 
we made no attempt at robbery on the road, be- 
cause we had no time to spend in small matters. 
At Lisburne, we sta;yed but one day, as the land- 
lord suspected us, and intimated that we were 
rather of the doubtful order. To be revenged of 
him, we returned at night, and as out horses were 
rather worn down, we took the liberty of exeh&ng- 
ing them for a fresh pair, in his stable. 

The next morning, we borrowed a small purse 
from an old fellow, who was riding alone, in a 
miserable gig. The captain asked him the road 
to Belfast. He told him to "find out by his 
knowledge." This provoked me, and I imme- 
diately went up on the other side, and demanded 
his money. The captain called me off, and said 
that I should get myself into a scrape, by lifting 
anything from such a poor devil as that. So w^ 
moved off, and he whipped up his horse, threaten- 
ing that he would have a file of soldiers after us 
directly. 1 then put the spurs to my horse, and 
followed on abo»:t half a mile, before I overtook 
him ; I pulled out a pistol, and told him to. give 
up everythi''.g he had. He protested for some 
time, and '>egged for his life. I then dismounted ; 
having laken out a knife, I cut his jcins, and 
fastened my horse to his gig. I was determined 
to strip the old fellow, on account of his insolence. 
I jumped into his gig, took him by the throat, and 
commanded him to shell out. He said that he had 
only a small bag of gold, that he was carrying to 
Lisburne, for another man. Upon examination, I 
found a considerable quantity of money, amount- 
ing to one hundred and fifty pounds ; with which I 
made my way to the place where the captain was 
I waiting for me. 
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That night we 2:ot to Belfast, and wen* -.u a large 
inn. After we aad taken our supr r, we went 
rotind the town, n pursuit of gam^. Fell in with 
nothing of con equence. Tr tnc morning, the 
captain said v ^ had bet^^*" go over to Scotland, 
and try our uck th'*'- Vve chartered a small 
vessel, the-ca lain ^-t which agreed to land us at 
any port on ;ie ^Jiyde, that we should wish. We 
put our ho'-i?!^ on board, and embarked imme- 
diately. T ere was a violent stoi^m, and it was 
two days efore we crossed the North Channel. 
We land ci at a small town called Presswick, and 
paid th man handsomely for our passage. We 
staid Lere quietly for some days, and then.tlie 
capt a proposed wo should try our luck again. 
We .vent towards Glasgow, and met nothing on 
th<^ oad. He thought it best not to trouble any- 
b , for the j)resent. At Glasgow, we passed cur- 
ves for Irish gentlemen, and offered to sell 
otates in the county of Waterford. The captain 
exhibited a number of deeds, and was verj' near 
5 concluding several bargains. Two persons, at 
' least, he sent over to examine the lands, and gave 

them letters of introduction to — , people in 

the moon. We swaggered a great deal, spent 
considerable money, and remained ,ia Glasgow 
about three weeks. One morning the captain saw 
a gentleman preparing to go out in a gig ; he knew 
him, and said he was going to his country seat, 
and no doiibt had a considerable sum of money 
about him. We followed him some miles before 
dxere was an opportunity to stop him. The cap- 
tain then rode up, and said he wanted to borrow a 
few shillings of him. ''Begone, you rascal," said \ 
he. " Stand still, you rascal," said the captain, '' or 
T will blow your head from your body," drawing a 
^gG pistol at the same time. The man was 
aia -med, and asked how much would satisfy him. 
" A you na-^e got," said I, coming up on the other 
side. He gave up his purse, which contained only 
about nine pounds, and we could not stop to 
examin him particularly. 

As we 'vere going away, he asked the captain if 
his name as not John Doherty. He said it had 
been, but th I had given him a new name, which 
was Captain hunderbolt. He was an old school- 
mate of the ca^ ^in's, and advised him to abstain 
from such a vici 'is course of life. He said that: 
he had heard of his icks, but if he would let him , 
retain his watch, he w aid pledge his honor that he : 
would never expose t m. We suffered him to : 
retain his watch, and pu. ad off. '< 

We then steered tows is the Highlands, and 
were prowlipg about that part of the country for 
more than three weeks, an^ met with nothing of 
any consequence. We founo that advertisements 
had' reached this part of the ountry ; and as we 
were watched so close, it was nsidered best to go 
back again towards Glasgotv We patroled all 
that part of the country, and di not meet with any 
person who carried more than ^inea about him. 
The captain was acquainted wi i all that ]3art of 
the country, and was often caL I by name in the 
public houses. He was obliged assume different 
disguises ; and as I was not knt vn, and could lie 
tolerably well, we escaped dete ion, although we 
. had run many narrow chances. 
\ We then came to Queen's F rry, not far from 
\ Edinburgh, and did not atteff to take anything 
\ on the road. The captain wa disguised, because 
\ he was well known in thes parts. He had a 
i visor on, and long gray b r, so that very few 



could distinguish him, unless fie was on loot, nAd 
then he was afraid ihtit- nis large ftgure would 
betray him. One evening, at Queen's Ferry, there 
; came in some persons who looked like spies> One 
of them asked another^ if he bad heard that 
Doherty had returned to Scotland — and they 
watched him very close. I pretended not to know 
; him, and joined in the conversation — asked them 
;if the person they were talking about, was the 
: famous Captain Thunderbolt. I told them he had 
: been hanged in Ireland lately, for murder. I m^e 
up so find a story about it, that they really bebeved 
it J and the captain went out of the room, while 
we were conversing ; I followed in a few minutes, 
and found him in the stable, with the horses ready. 
We mounted, and made off as fast as possible. 
He was inclined to go to Edinburgh, as he had at 
fim proposed, but although he had not been in 
that part of Scotland for four years, yet he found 
that he was suspected. We took a circuitous rout 
to (>lasgov>'. We first went to Linton, then to a 
small place called Crawford, near which, the cap- 
tain was born. lie went to the house of his sister, 
who was a widow, where we remained secure for 
some days. This sister knew very well the 
captain's mode of life; but as he always supplied 
her liberally wiih money,, she never said anything 
about it. Our next journey was towards Glasgow. 
The horses were refreshed, and we went very leis- 
urely, examining almost everything that we met 
on the road ; but found nothing worth taking. We 
remained but two days in Glasgow, and picked up 
but a little change. It was growing too hot for 
the captain, and we started off towards the mouth j 
of the river Clyde. We me; with a party of ? 
dragoons, who asked some questiouB, to which we 
made no answer, and they suspected we were either 
deserters or robbers. As we were moving off, they 
ordered us to stand; but we had finished all our 
business with them, and bid them good mommg. 
We set off at full speed, and they pursued us very 
closely for about five miles. We undertook to 
swim our horses over a small river, where the 
current run very strong. I got safely to the 
opposite bank but Doherty's horse was about 
sinking, for he was so heavy that the horse ^ould 
not swim with him. Finding that the current was 
! carrying hiin fast down the river, he threw himself 
^off the horse, and swam ashore. I followed dowji 
!by the side of the river, and as soon as he came 
ashore, he mounted behind me, and we set off 
again. We travelled all that day and night, 
Stopping only once for slight refreshment. The 
horse was at length beat out, and we tied him to a 
tree by the side of the road, knowing that we could 
go faster on foot. We made towards the river 
Dee, where he hoped to find some better trade 
; going on. At a small village, we bought a quan- 
tity of medicines, and an old suit of clothes each ; 
he was to pass for a travelling physician, and 1 as 
his apprentice. In this disguise we travelled about 
the country, for seven or eight weeks ; the cantain 
had so much skill in medicine and surgery, that 
we picked up a good deal of money. He had a 
number of quack medicines, and having a good 
gift of the gahy he could pass them off very well 
I among the natives. He told them frequently, that 
; he " was a capital hand at bleeding, and that I was 
1 just gettiijg my education in the same art." 
; This disguise kent us out of 
; cion ; and as it was ar» ^^ u.^,^ innocent iratic, a 

; was sorry that w« ^^l^x not follow it through liie. 
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I said ©ne day^to the captain, that I had rather go 
On in this wav; and wpuld never take to the high- 
way again. He laughed at me, and said, " To be 
sure we can get a living in this business,- but 
money is not worth much to us if we can't spend 
it. I want to lay 4ip enough, so that I can get into 
some other country, and spend it like a gentleman. 
Besides, I like the fun of frightening the loons, and 
taking from them what is of no use to them." He 
became tired of his profession of a physician, and 
said it .was time we had got into better business. 
So we started again for Glasgov/. "We arrived 
there without committing any robbery, and went to 
a house of ill-fame, where we remained four or 
five days, drinking and spending a great deal of 
money. The captain then proposed that we should 
return to Ireland. He said there was no game in 
Scotland, for they were old fowls, and never 
carried much treasure about with them. The 
evening that he proposed this, we met a gentleman 
in the streets of Glasgow, who looked . as if he 
might have something to spare. It wasi bright 
moonlight, and we saw his watch-chain glittering. 
We followed him till he had got into a retired 
street, and then demanded his money, both of us 
taking him by the throat. He was so frightened, 
that he could not stand. We very soon lightened 
him of his watch and nurse ; and seeing some 
people approaching, maae oif. In the morning, 
there was a great alarm in the city, and advertise- 
ments that a man had been knocked down in such 
a street, by two men, nearly murdered, and robbed 
of a very large amount. We kept still all that 
day 5 and at midnight went to the quays, in pur- 
suit of a vessel that was bound to Ireland. After 
a long search, we found one. There was a smack 
lying at one of the quays, with two men on board, 
asleep. We awoke them, presented a pistol, and 
lold them they must set sail for Bangor. They 
said the owner oF the vessel was not there, and 
they were afraid to go without him. The captain 
said that was no matter, and told me to go up, and 
cast off the fast. He ordered the men oiiv deck, and 
to make sail directly. They obeyed quietly. It 
was a bright night, and we had a good wind; 
arrived safe at Bangor, and paid them well for 
their trouble. We then made the best of our way 
towards Dublin. On the second night, v/e man- 
aged to get into the upper loft of a stable before it 
was shut up J having previously made an examina- 
tion of the horses. When everything was quiet, 
we came down, and found two men asleep, with a 
lantern burning near them. We called to them in 
a low voice, and they awoke. We presented our 
pistols, and the -captain told them if they said a 
word they should die on the spot. One of them 
v/a3 very much alarmed ; and the captain told me 
to take care of him. I fastened him to one of the 
stalls, and tied up his mouth with his handkerchief. 
We made the other put on saddles and bridles to 
the two best horses in the stable, tied him in the 
same manner as the other, gave each of them a 
guinea, and moved off. 

In three days we reached Dublin, taking the by- 
roads, and robbing nobody We went to the inn 
where I had been so much acquainted, when I 
lived in Dublin. The landlord was glad to see me, 
and had no suspicions that I was a bad fellow. I 
told him that I had been living at Kilkenny, ever 
since I left Dublin, and was in very good business. 
He told me that the lord mayor's girl was married, 
and lived near his house j but I was afraid to go 



near her. He laughed about the trick Iliad played 
Iher, and said that she had been very near dying, 
in consequence of hanging up to ary there all 
night. We stayed at this house for four days, and 
paid him well, not to let any one know that we 
were there. In the day-time we kept quiet ; but at 
night we would go round the city, in search of 
game. We found ^me good ficUngs in this line, 
and shared about one hundred and forty pounds 
each J the greater part of which, we buried in a 
grove, out of the city. On the fifth day, as I was 
walking alone, by the Bank of Ireland, I saw an 
extra stage for Kilkenny, standing near the bank, 
and two or three packages brought out and put 
into the stage, which I supposed were of some 
value. I went back to Doherty immediately, and 
gave him the information j I proposed to go out and 
overtake the stage, and v;e should probably, make 
a grand haul. He objected, saying that it v/as too ^ 
hazardous an experiment ; particularly in the day- j 
time J that there were, no doubt, many passengers, > 
as also many travellers on the road. He refused ? 
so obstinately, and my mind was so much set > 
upon it, that t deteimined to set out alone. I went- ^ 
off on foot, and came up with the stage about four t 
miles from the city. There were not many people ^ 
passing on the road, but the stage was full of 
passengers, I watched thfi opportunity, and as the 
back of the stage was closed, 1 had no difficulty in 
cutting the straps which bound on the trunks be- 
hind. There was a leather covering over them, 
which I also cut, and pulled oiit one trunk, dropped 
it in the road j kept hold of the stage, and a little 
further on pulled out another, and so on, until I 
had got off four of them. I then went back and 
collected all of them; carried them into a field, 
and wifh my master-key, opened all of them. I 
was much disappointed in the receipts of this ad- 
venture; for out -of these four trunks, I only 
gathered about nine |)ounds, in gold, silver, and 
paper. They were principally filled with ladies' 
and gentlemen's clothes and. papers. I selected a 
genteel dress, and put it in a bundle. I then hung 
out a red handkerchief on a tree, and distributed 
the clothes and goods about. I wrote an advertise- 
ment, and posted it pp on the tree, that those goods 
were to be sold the next day at public auction. I 
moved off over the fields, with my bundle on my 
back, and passed for a pedler. I came to a large 
house, and a surly4ooking man was standing at 
the gate, who appeared to be the owner. I asked 
him if he would give me some beer^ he said I 
might go to the next ale-house and buy it, I then 
asked him what auction Ihat was, which was to be 
in yonder field, to-morrow. He said he had not 
heard, of any. I told him what- 1 had seen, and he 
did not believe me ; at length I told him I would 
show him. He called one of his servants, and we 
went along. He was. in a great passion when he 
saw the fact, and swore a great, deal about the 
impudence of any person in advertising such an 
auction on his grounds, without his consent. He 
then, in great anger, began to throw the goods into 
the feti'cet. I saw a number of people coming 
down the road, upon a full drive, and thought it 
best to get out of their reach. I left him at work, 
and made the best of my way to Dublin. Some 
days after I had been there, I saw a servan' "f this 
man, who told me that a number of people had 
come back from the first tavern, where the stage 
had stopped, in pursuit of the trunks. Seeing them j 
lying in the road, and the owner of the grounds i 
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busy, in examining the clothes, &c., they asked 
him his name, and told him to deliver up the 
money, and all the contents of the trunks. They 
quarrelled ; and at last, the people took this man 
into custody, tied him neck and heels, and carried 
him off for examination, as the robber. The 
magistrate, before whom he was taken, knew him, 
and was satisfied that there mast be some mistake. 
He immediately discharged him, and he told them 
the whole story about my coming to him, which 
caused them to set out in pursuit of me. I re- 
mained concealed in Dublin, for some days. 
When I came there, my first inquiry was for the 
captain. The landlord told me that he had gone; 
out, and would soon be back. I went in pursuit 
of him, but he did not return that night. 

I never saw John Doherty from this time. Since 

I have been in America, I received a letter from 

him, informing me, that he had found out my 

departure from Ireland for New York, the day 

after the vessel sailed j that he scoured the country 

for some weeks after, and being pressed very close, 

he had gathered up his treasures, and pushed off 

to one of the West India islands, where he was 

comfortably settled j and, under a fictitious name, 

tranSEicting much business, in an honest manner. 

_ He directed to me in the name that I had agreed to 

i take, in case of separation. It was sent to the care of 

i the British consul, who advertised the letter, and I 

i sent for it. This man had a great many good 

I qualities j and although he was the cause of much 

trouble to me, yet I feel a strong affection for him ; 

and trust that he will die a repentant and honest 

man. 

After searching in vain for the captain, I went 
to Donnybrook-Fair, in the neighborhood of the 
city, and spent a great deal of money, in carousing 
and gambling. I entered into all the sports which 
are usual in that place of festivity and mirth. I 
saw a jaunting-car and horse standing in the yard 
of an inn ; ordered the ostler to bring out my horse, 
which he did J I put two girls in it, and drove off 
as boldly as if it was my own. We travelled 
round the country, for four days, until we had got 
tired of each other^s company. I put them into a 
stage for Dublin, and bid them good-by. I then 
sold the horse and car, and walked back to Dublin ; 
robbing only one person on the road, of a small 
sum in paper, and a diamond breast-pin. 

I went to visit an old friend and relation of 
mine, who was a gardener, in the service of the 
lord-lieutenant. I saw a servant girl there, who 
was very pretty, and I spent the;, greater part of my 
time there for five days. I had then become quite 
intimate with her, and wished to stay all night. 
She objected, saying that the lord-lieutenant would 
find it out— -that he had a machine, by which he 
could see into any room in the house, by holding 
it to the key-hole. I did not believe it ; and as she 
was so much afraid of this machine, I was anxious 
to see it, and get it away from him if possible. 
She described it as an elegant gold snuff-box, the 
top of which was covered with diamonds. I found 
out that he used to walk early in the morning, near 
a fish-pond at the extremity of his garden, and I 
immediately determined to put him under contribu- 
tion. The next two^momings were rainy, and he 
did not go out j but on the third morning, through 
the assistance of my friend, the gardener, I had 
access to the gaMen, and took my post early in the 
morning. About nine o'clock, I saw his excellency 
approaching, with one servant walking after him j 



no other people were in sight. I concealed myself 
under the Iwughs of some laurel trees near the 
pond, waiting for the servant to separate. The 
lord-lieutenant had a large gold-headed cane in his 
hand j and in a few minutes he sat down on a 
bench, on the mai^in of the pond. The servant 
went round the other side, into some shrubbery j 
and I then came out of my hiding-place, went 
boldly up to the master, presented my large double- 
barrelled pistol, and demanded all the money he 
had about him. He looked at me for a few mo- 
ments, and then said, "Did you speak to me?" 
" Yes, please your honor.'' " What do you want, 
you impudent rascal ? " said he j " get out of my 
presence, or I will have your skin taken off.^' 
" Please your honor," said I, " I must first skin your 
pockets J and if you offer to call for assistance, and 
do not give over immediately, I shall take y(mr 
life," He, seeing me so resolute, gave up his 
purse, which was a pretty rich haul. He was then 
about moving; I told him to wait a little while 
longer — - that I had not half done with hin^. I then 
ordered him to Jiand out his watch, and the ring 
upon his finger. He hesitated for some time, and 
begged me not to take those from him, for they 
were worth more to him than their real value in 
money. I said they are so much the more valuable 
to me. He offered to deposit any sum of money 
in any private place that I should name, if I would 
let him retain them. I said, " You don't suppose 
that I should be fool enough to go after it, and be 
detected by your soldiers ? " At last, however, I 
allowed him to keep the ring, and was upon the 
point of leaving him j '"As your honor," said I, 
"has been so obliging, will you just be kind: 
enough to give me a pinch of snuff." He im- 
mediately pulled out his diamond snuff-box j and 
as soon as he opened it, I snatched it out of his 
hand, and put it in my pocket. I then told him 
that I had milked him well enough, and that if he 
talked loud about it, I should visit him again. He 
told me he was sorry that such a likely young man 
as I appeared to be should be a robber j and 
advised me to do so no more. I answered, that it 
was my trade, and that I cmly took what his coim- 
trymen had robbed from the poor Irish. He asked 
me my name J I said, "Captain Lightfoot, at your 
service." " Ah," says he, " where is your comrade, 
the notorious Thunderbolt ? " " He is gone out on 
business, but if you say much about this affair, I 
shall request him to take supper with you this 
evening." He pressed me to, go into the house, 
and get some spirits, but I of course declined. I 
saw ,some people at a distance, and retreated back- 
wards, still holding my pistol towards him. I 
reached a part of the garden wall, which I thought 
I could scale easily, and just as I mounted it, he 
gave the alarm. All the servants bawled aloud, 
and I had just time to get round the corner of the 
first street. I v/alked slowly, and on . looking 
round, saw nobody in pursuit. I then quickened my 
pace, and stopped not until I had reached the cir- 
cular road. I swam the Liffey, at Chapel Izard. 
The weather was quite cool, and as I was wet 
through, I stopped at a small house, where I dried 
my clothes and got some refreshment. I remained 
till night, when I started for Kilkenny on foot, kept 
out of the.H^ublic road, and reached Kilkenny m 
four days. I went to a cousin's house, and re- 
mained until I found that there was a large reward 
offered for my detection, describing my person 
exactly. They probably found out my real name ! ; 
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gardener, who was my rdfeation, for I saw idlers that came from the fort wei*e one or two of my 
a I wus scaling the wall. I staid but twos cbuntrynien, We conversed in' Irish, and they 
* * * • agreed to help some of us to get off. They came 

in a boat one' night, and we were prepared to go, 
but the guard discovered us. The boat was alon|[- 
side, and 1 advanced first to, the gangway. The 
guard stopped me, and I knocked him down with* 
out ceremony. The soldiers were then afraid to 
take us, and rowed off : so that we were obliged to 
stay until we were suffered to come up to town. 
At Salem I saw a number of gentlemen who wished 
to hire Servants, or laborers. I pretended to be 
foolish, spoke only in Erish, and looked as silly as 
I could. Some of them were enraged as laborers, 
and some of them went off to «ew York. I re- 
mained in Salem, frolicking and carousing, until I 
had spent all my money. I had a companion, 
James Manny, and when his money was all gone 
we "began to look about for work. It Was many 
days- before we could get any employment; the 
people did not like ^ur appearance. They asked 
me if I could reap, ot sow, or dig, I said «No,Mt 
1 was a good farmer." This was Uie firSt Imll that 
I made in America. We at last went to_ E. H. 
Derby, Esq., who agreed to take us on trial. We 
went to work making hay. James was not fit for 
anything, and staid only a week ; got sick, and at 
last: was obliged to be sent to the poot-house. 1 
worked yery willingly for some time, and very m^ 
dustriously. I remained with Mr. Derby abottt 
fourteen months, during which time I labored 
harder than I ever did before in my life. I believe 
Mr. B. was generally satisfied with me; but I 
would sometimes get drunk and neglect mv work. 
Whenever I received any money, I would go to 
Salem, and have a great blow out, and then would 
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nights at Kilkenny; an^ seeing an advertisement 
of a vessel at Waterford that was to sail imme- 
diately for New York, I started off to take passage 
in her* That night I buried the extra watches and 
all the money which I did not immediately want j 
sewed up the rest in the Waistband ctf mypanta' 
loons, and changed my dress to the most shabby 
and ragged one that I could find; I painted my 
face, -pm a bandage on one knee, nnd a pack of old 
clothes on my back. I walked in this manner' for 
one day, and at night went into a stable and bor- 
rowed a horse, which carried me very cbmfortjCbly 
to Waterford* 

I immediately entered my name as a passenger 
in the brig Maria, Captain /Cphdin, which waS 
bound direct for New York, aii^ Was appointed to 
sail the nert day. I called niyself then Michael 
O'Hanlan. 

Oa the 12th Of A|*il, 1819, 1 went 5^ boardf hav- 
ing^kept myself concealed till that tifliie. The ves- 
sel had dropped down the harbor, and was all ready, 
waiting for me and five otliers. A* soon as we 
came on board she got under way, with a fine stiff : 
breeze ; and « then I woiuid n't <»ll the King of : 
England my toother;^ There were about one nun- : 
died and twenty passengers^ men, women, and ; 
children, on board. We had very rou^ weather, J 
particulariy.when approaching the coast of Amer- 
ica; Our provisions and water were nearly ex^ 
haosted, and we were allput upcai short allowance; 
The captain said he should put into the first port ; 
and one morning said that he should go into St. 
Johtt*s, (New Brunswick,) Or Halifax. I did not 
like this plan ; for I did not wish to go into any of 



twelve of ^ crew, who were anxious to go to the 
United Stat^ to assist me, and we would force the 
captam to go there. The mate was an American 
ana a clever feUoW: and although he did not wish 
tointei^fete, we plainly found that he would assist 



^ome port in the United States. We had made a 
complete mutiny, and a committee went to the cap- 
tain^ desiring him to steer for the first port in >he ! 1 
United States. He swore he would not; that he< 
would put into St. Jdm^s or Halifax. We rem(m- 
strated, and insisted that he had agreed to carry us 
to New York, and that we might teach there, or 
some northern port, without mucltdifiiculty. He 
went doijm in the cabin with his son, and they 1 1 
came on deck, both armed: He ordered us belowj ^ 
and we then threatened to take command of the 
Vitt^el. He cocked his pistol 5 I immediately isprun^ 
at him, seized him by the throaty und took his pis- 
te^ fediri- him. His son was coradng at me, and I 
knocl^ him down, ScH»e of the crew came up to 
leaaie the captain, and there was a general en- 
Ipagement for a few minutes. 1 i^id, unless he 
would agree to make the first port in the United 
States, we would pat the mate in commaad of to 
brig, jmd confine him below. He at last con- 
sented ; and we arrived in Salem on the i7th of 
June, 1819, 

Many of the passengers were sick, and some <^ 
&em had died on the paAsa^e« ]bi consequence of 
Ibis the /vessel was detained at qusucantine. 1 was 
panfectly welt, and was anxious to come <»i;shope, 
as were most of the other passengers. TheyjJlaced 



\ a guard on board to prevent Ms. Among we sol^^ He asked me to account for this, and why I sl»nild 



the British dominicHis. So I excited some ten or /be very inattentive and quarrelsome^ After having 



given me many warnings, Mr. D. was compelled 
to dismiss me. During my stay there I was treated 
with much kindness and attention by Mr. Derby 
and his family, and might have remained there, 
honestly and quietly, if it had not been for my dis- 



us. He told us, from day to day, the latitude andVposition to intemj^rance and riot. I never stole 
longitude, and said that We might easily get to j nnvthimr whilft T was thftre nor wro»ff«d Mr. Derbv 



anything while I was there, nor wronged Mr. Derby 
of a sixpence. When I left him I wandered about 
until I had squandered away all my money; and 
not being able to get emplo3rment, I tried to get 
back to Ireland, but had no means of paying for 
my passage. 

During itny residence in Salem, I came to Boston 
only once. Hiis was on Sunday, and I went to the 
Catholic church, which was the only time J went 
into a church while I was in Amenca> I fead 
habittittlly neglected this duty in my own country ; 
and although born a Roman Catholic, I had never 
been a member of that communion, not having 
been confirnied. 

When I went to Mr. Derby's I pretended to be 
very ignorant, and that I ccruld neitheX read nor 
wnte. One day when I Wete Werkihg in the tiM, 
he brought me a letter fltim Ireland, mrected to his 
care. I opened it^ and immediately burst out mth 
|^n*exclamation of true sorrow, saying thsx my 
father was dead. * I had written to my father m 
Keland, soon afe I had engaged mys4f with Mr. 
D., stating my situation, my rep^tance for the 
crimes^ which forced -me to leave Ireland, and my 
determination to lea^ «m honest life. This letter 
was fr(^ one of my brothers, and Mr. D. was as<- 
tcmished'^al I should imderstand it, as he had 
always supposed that I could not write car read. 
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^av^ knowfl so quickly after opening the letter that 
my lither was dead. I made some excuse for it, 
which satisfied him at the time — I forget what it 
was -^perhaps it was the black seal. However, 
he read the letter, and was convinced of the fact. 

After leaving Mr. Derby^s I roved about in dis- 
sipation and idleness for some weeks, when I found 
that it was necessary to attempt some means to get 
& decent living. I might then have taken to my 
old trade of robbery j but I had made up my mind 
to be as honest as I could. I engaged myself to a 
brewer in Salem, and worked tolerably well for a 
few weeks, having no other vices to reproach my- 
self with during this time, than mtemperance and 
gambling. When I left the brewery, through the 
advice of some of my countrymen, i went to Pons- 
mouth, (K. H. ) and loitered about there some weeks 
without any basiness. While th'ere, an Irishman 
at Salem wrote me that a letter had come from 
home for me, in the charge of a Capt. Wilson, 
which probably contained a sum of money. I went 
to Salem and obtained the letter. It was from my 
eldest brother, who was the executor of my father's 
estate, and he enclosed me a bill of exchange for 
about four hundred dollars, which sum my father 
had bequeathed to me. I received the money for 
the bill, returned to Portsmouth, and after spending 
a week or more in dissipation and gambling, I con- 
cluded to embark in some busmess. I had then 
more than five hundi'ed dollars in money. I heard 
there was a small btewery vacant, belonging to 
— *- Adams, Esq., which had recently been occu- 
pied by Peter King. I took a lease of the whole 
establishment, and determined to go to work indus^ 
triously. I hired my worknien, put the house in 
repair, and paid cash for the grain, &c., necessary 
to begin the business. All that winter and spring 
I carried on the trade industriously. I sold con- 
siderable quantities of beer and porter, and might 
have made money out of it, if I had known enough 
of the people with whom I had to detil. But they 
were too sharp for me ; and I grew dissatisfied, re- 
turned to my old habits of intemperance, and got 
myself involved in debt. My property was at- 
ittdied, and I owed more than I was able to pay. 
I{ was in May, 1821, when Ifailed. I had made 
many bad debts, and I tried in vain to collect them ; 
but still I had reserved money enough to save me 
from immediate distress. 

After idhng about for a fortnight, I went to Mr 
Stacy Hall, to hire a horse and chaise for the pur- 
pose of going about the country to collect what was 
due me. He had no hesitation in accommodating 
m^ for my character was not so bad in Portsmouth 
as to make him suspicious. I travelled about all 
that day, and could not collect more tlian about 
sixty dollars. At night I came to Greenland, to 
pay a vi^it to a young girl with whom I had been 
very intimate, and who I had promised to marry. 

I remaine4 with her till midnight. I told her 
frankly my situation —that I was not able to marry 
her, but proposed to her that she should go to Can- 
ada with me j that I had money enough to bear 
expenses there, and that I had many friends and 
relations in the neighborhood of Montreal. I told 
her that I could no doubt get into good business 
tiiere, and then we would live happily together for 
life. But all my entreaties would not prevail ; ^he 
would not elope from her friends j and 1 set off* for 
Canada about midnight. I travelled as fast as 
possible. There were no incidents worth record- 
ing on this journey. For the sake of keeping my 



hmiA in, I lifted about soventy dollars in Vermont, 
from a Connecticut pedler. He tried to resist me, 
and I knocked him from his cart. I took it for 
granted that he had been cheating some innocent 
people out of this money, and that it would be 
much better in my keeping than in his. With this 
exception, I did not attempt to rob any one^ or to 
stop at any place longer than was necessar}% nntil 
I reached Quebec. This was iii the beginning, of 
June last. 

I went to a respectable tavera in Quebec, called 
myself Joseph Hendley, and as I was well dre&sed, 
I suppose I passed for a gentleman. The chaise 
which I brought with me I sold for twenty pounds, 
Canada currency ; a few days after, sold the horse 
at auction for sixty-three dollars. I then bought a 
suit of quaker's clothes, of the first quality, and a 
large broad-brimmed hat. The first day I came to 
Queb^ I purchased a sword-cane. I had brought 
with me two pistols, one of which L had got in 
Portsmouth, and the other was the old friend I had 
used in Ireland. I had ft plenty of money, Unw 
nobody in Canada, and cared for nobody. I re? 
mained about ten days in Quebec^ durihg which 
time I h^ made all proper inquiries ^bout the 
roads and distances. After paying my bill at the 
tavern, and as soon as my new dress was com- 
pleted, I started from Quebec early in the evening, 
with my bundle in my hand. Aftor traVsHing a 
few miles, I put on the quaker clothes, and laced 
for Three Rivers. - The next day I found the heat 
rather tincomfortable, and my clothes too ti^t ; 
but my hat was of good service to keep off the sun. 
That night I lodged at a Frenchman's house, and 
was so kindly treated that I would not attempt^any 
robbery from him. I was quite sick from the 
fatigue of the day, and his family paid every atten- 
tion to me. I remained here two days, and then 
set out on my journey. In the forenoon of the 
next day, being then about twenty-five miles from 
Quebec, I met two well-dressed gentlemen in a 
calash, riding slowly. I halted in the road, when 
they came up and reined in their horse. 1 said, 
'^Will thee please give me the time of day?" I 
had previously put the chain of my watch out of 
sight. One of these men spoke broken English, 
but the one nearest me seemed to be an Irishman. 
This one hnmcdiately pulled out an elegant gold 
watch. I drew my large pistol, cocked it, and told him 
to give it up to me instantly. He did so. I then said 
to the othet", You must deliver up your watch and 
money. He seemed frightened, muttered in broken 
English, and pretended not to understand me. I 
then snatched the reins out of the hands of the 
other, and. said, violently, " You vhW both lose your 
lives unless you shell out" directly." They talked 
;i a few moments in French, and then, -seeing me so 
! rlptPTminpfl tV\pv hfSTiHpfl nv^r their nocket-books 



determined, xhey handed over their pocket-books 
and purses. The Frenchman's watch was ati old 
silver one j I told him he might have that, for it 
was not worth the trouble of carrying about. I 
then gave back the reins and bid them good-by. 
The amount I received this time was about forty 
dollars in paper, and about twenty in specie. They 
drove away fast, and as soon as they were out of 
sight, I turned out of the road into the fields— ^ 
stopped at a small house for some refreshment, in- 
quired about the roads^ and then pushed into the 
woods, where i slept all night. In the morning I 
crossed over again into the Threp Rivers i^Mid and 
travell^ as fast as possible all that day^ without 
attempting to s^op any one. Towards evening I 
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^ met an old gentleman on horseback. I toid him, 
^' in a loud voice, to stop — presented the pistol to 
his breast, ^nd said, " Gire me up every dollar you 
have aboiit you.^' He gave me his pocket-book, 
in great terror. I examined it hastily, and took 
out about thirty-five dollars in paper, and then re- 
turned it to him. That night I went into a small 
house, oat of the road, where I remained quiet, 
pretending to be sick, all the next day and night. 
I had not proceeded far, the next day, when I 
met a young Frenchman on a handsome bay horse. 
I drew ray sword, and told him I should run him 
through, if he did not give uj> his money. He 
took out an old pocket-book -— it contained about 
three dollar? ; which I said was not enough for my 
purpose, I dropped ray sword-cane and bundle, 
pulled out a pistol, and told him to dismount. 
He hesitated -^saying that the hoyse was a bor- 
rowed one, and he should lose his character, if he 
did'not return it. I told him that I wanted to 
borrow it tooj and that it was better for him to 
lose his character than his life. He turned his 
A horse's head, and was going off— I fired my pistol 
I Over him, without any intention of shooting him, 
or hurting the horse. He imagined himself killed, 
and fell from the horse. I ran after him, and 
snatched the bridle out of his hand. He soon re- 
covered from his fright, and begged for his life. I 
told him not to be alarmed, that I only wanted to 
take a short ride on his horse — he might have him 
again in a few days. I then told him to go back 
for my bundle and cane. When he came with 
them I demanded his spurs. He took them off, 
and put them on my feet. I tied my bundle to 
the saddle — gavia the poor fellow a dollar for his 
trouble, and rode off with all speed. 

In the day-time, I laid by, at a small hut, and at 
night took the main road. The horse was a good 
one, and I made him travel rapidly. The next day 
after this last affair, I went into the woods, and 
took off my quaker clothes^ and pin them into a 
small portmanteau, which I had bought in the 
morning, from a farmer. I heard of many inqui- 
ries for a quaker, and saw many people in pursuit 
of him ; but as my other clothes made me look so 
much like a gentleman, there was no suspicion of 
me. I took the road to Montreal, and generally 
travelled at night— ^resting in the day-time, at 
small huts, out of the public road. 

I arrived at Blontreal, and put up at the Man- 
sion House, where I passed for a gentleman, and 
staid there eight days --^ which time was spent in 
dissipation and intemperance, I had no chance 
to take anything, although I made many at- 
tempts. I inquired the way to Kingston, Upper 
Canada; and set out early in the morning, havmg 
paid a large bill at the tavern. I stopped at an 
Indian village, called Cogunawognah, about 15 
miles from Montreal, where Itemained that night. 
Although I could not understand either Indian or 
French, I was hospitably received, and remained 
there for two days. After riding about twenty 
miles on the road to Kingston. I met with an Indian 
chief) alone in a calash. He was well dressed, 
and ha4 many ornaments about him^ of gold and 
silver, I rode up to hini, presented a pistol, and 
told hira to stop instantly. He asked me, in broken 
English, what I wanted. I replied, all your money 
and jewels. He hesitated, and made a grasp at 
the pistol. I snatched the reins out of his hand, 
and cocked my pistol, saying that I would kill him 
on the spot, if he did not deliver up all his money. 



He took off his ornaments, and gave me about 
$65 in specie and paper. He then said, if I would 
throw down my pistol, he would fight me, and he 
could easily get back his money. I tried to make 
him understand that it was not my way of fighting 
-—that in my country, we made use of the shille- 
lah. He understood this word j and immediately 
said, "Ah! you Irishman then ? — I fight you so." 
I told him, if he would wait till I went into the 
woods and cut a stick, I would throw away my 
pistol^ and fight him. He agreed^ I pushed off 
mto the bushes, and put the spurs to my horse. 
He suspected that I was trying to get away from 
him, and he got out of the calash and pursued me. 
He ran nearly as fast as my horse ; set up the In- 
dian halloo, and in a few moments, there were as 
many as twenty Indians in pursuit of me. How« 
ever, I outran them, and came to a river, where 
the current was too rapid for me to cross. While 
I was resting on the bank, I saw the Indian coming 
through the woods. He came up to me before I 
had time to mount my horse. He had a large 
stone in his hand, which he threw at me with great 
violence, and then stooped to pick up another. I 
thought there might be more Indians behind, and 
for the preservation of my own life, I thought I 
was justified in taking his. As he approached, I 
fired my pistol, and he fell. This is the only 
time in my life that I ever intended to take the 
life of a fellow-being. I am afraid that I killed 
him ; but yet I trust that he was only wounded. 

I did not wait long, but set off with fuU speed. I 
kept my course by the banks of the river, and did 
not discover that I was pursued. I metwith some 
Indians, who were very civil to me, and gave me 
some provisions. I came to St. John's, without 
any interruption, and rested for two days. From 
thence, I went to Isle Noir. On my way there, I 
met a poor woman in a small cabin, who solicited 
charity. I gave her all the money I could spare j 
and she directed me to Isle Noir. I staid there a 
few days ; but found there was nothing of any 
consequence to be had, and that I was no safer 
there than in Montreal. I then returned, with an 
intention of going to Kingston, for I was appre» 
hensive that I should be pursued. I carried with 
me a bottle of liquor and some provisions, as also 
a bag of corn for the horse. I was two days in the 
woods, without meeting with any human creature, 
except an old Indian, who gave m# the proper direc- 
tion to Kingston. Soon after I had got out of the 
woods I stopped at a small tavern and rested, for 
my horse was almost tired out. In the evening, a 
blustering fellow, in the king*s uniform, came to 
the house on horseback. He behaved so imperti- 
nently, that I was determined to hive a cut at him. 
I a^kediiim the road to Kingston j and his answer 
was, "Get out, you vagabond — how dare you be 
so familiar with his majesty's officers ! " I was 
disgusted with this man's conduct. We were 
alone, in the room of a tavern, and my only object 
was to have some innocent conversation with him ; 
not expecting to be treated so contemptuously. 
To be sure, my appea,rance might have been 
against mc. My beard was long, and my clothes 
much soiled, but not ragged. I found out from 
the landlord, that this fellow was going about four 
miles lurther, that night; and I went off on foot, 
in the direction he was to take. When he came 
up, it was after dark. I cried out, " Stop ! " in a 
loud voice. He obeyed — I went up, seized the reins i 
of his horse, presented my pistol, and said, "Mr. | 
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Lobster, get off directly." He trembled, and dis- 
mojinted. I told him to give up all his money 
He had only a small quantity of specie, which I 
took, and threw away. He begged for his life. 
Tl\ere was a pistol in his holster ; I asked him 
why he did not defend himself with that. He 
said, very humbly, that he never fired at gentle- 
men ; and again begged that I would spare his 
life. I ordered him to take off his coat and cap, 
which he did instantly ; still begging me not to 
hurt him. I then told him to tie the horse to a 
tree by the side of the road. I took off his cravat, 
and with that and his pocket handkerchief, I tied 
his hands behind him, and fastened him to a tree : 
telling him that I was the person he had behaved 
so uncivilly to, at the tavern, and that this was the 
reward for him. I told him if he opened his 
mouth, till I was out of sight, I should come back 
and blow his brains out. He promised to be quiet, 
and I mounted his horse and rode off, leaving my 
own in the stable. As mine was almost worn 
down by hard riding, I tkbught I should get on 
better with his. I rode all that night. At the first 
stream of water I came to, I took the red coat, put 
some stones into it, and sunk it. 

After riding for two days, and stopping only for 
refreshment, I had lost my way. I met no person 
that morning, on the road, and saw no house where 
I could get any information. At last, I overtook a 
man on horseback, and although he looked like a 
gentleman, I rather chose to find out the, road, than 
to rob him. I accosted him politely, and he gave 
me all necessary information. We rode on in 
company, for a few miles, and having received his 
instructions, I arrived at Kingston. I remained 
here four days, at a respectable inn ; and having 
brushed up a little, I passed without suspicion. 
Once or twice, I tried to start some game, but 
without success ; so that I thought it best to go 
back again to Montreal, which v/fLS about 150 miles 
distant. On the second night, I stopped at a- decent 
farmer's house, to rest, because I had rode all the 
night before, and I wished to give the horse some 
good food. * In the course of the evening, I asked 
the farmer if there was any land for sale in his 
neighborhood, and pretended that I wished to 
purchase some. He said there was an old gentle- 
man about five miles off, "who was very rich, and 
owned large tracts of land. In the morning he 
directed me to the house. I found an old gentle- 
man and his son in the parlor. I told him that I had 
lately come over from England, with a number of 
emigrants, and that I wished to purchase a good 
tract of land. We conversed for two or three 
hours, most of which time he was describing the 
lands that he had for sale. He showed me about 
his grounds, house, &c. I found out that his men 
were all to work in the fields, and that only his 
son and himself were near the house. His son 
we left writing in the parlor ; and when he had 
taken me into an upper room, to show me the fine 
prospect in the rear of Ms house, I drew my pistol, 
and said I should take his life, unless he told me 
where his money was. He said he had no money, 
but what was in a small purse, which he handed 
me. I told him I did not believe him, and was so 
resolute with him, that he at last said he had some 
in a desk, in the next room to that one where his 
son was. I then told him to lay down on the bed, 
and not to say a word. He was so frightened that 
he obeyed instantly. I tore the sheet into small 
strips, bound his arms and legs, and put a bandage 



over his mouth. I then locked him in, and went 
down stairs, to the son. I walked very deliberate- 
ly about for some time^ told him I was waiting for 
his father, who was out in the stable. 1 requested 
him to order my horse, and after he had called 
some time, for a servant, he went out himself to 
bring the horse. In the mean time, 1 went into 
the other room, opened an old desk with my master- 
key, and took out a, bag, which, I found afterwards, 
contained about £170 in gold and silver. I had 
some trouble in getting all of this into my different 
pockets, before the son brought the horse. When 
he came, I told him that I was going a few miles, 
for an attorney to make the deeds, and should re- 
turn in the afternoon. I told hini his father had 
just gone up stairs, and wanted to see him^ I 
mounted my horse, and cleared out like a whitehead. 
I then got into the woods, changed my dress, and 
put on my quaker clothes. On the road to Mon- 
treal, I met with no trouble, although I saw many 
advertisements, describing my person and horse^ 
One day I fell in with a company of msn, womteBy 
and children, who proved to be emigrants from 
Ireland, and were going to Kingston, for employ- 
ment, or land. They were travelling on foot, and 
seemed to be in great distress. I conversed with 
them for some hours, and found that one or two 
had come from my part of the country, and had 
heard of me. In the course of my inquiries, they 
answered that Captain Lightfoot was hanged in 
Dublin ; and that they were happy that his poor 
father and mother did not live to see him come to 
such an end. I did not discover myself, but giv- 
ing them all the money I could spare, I separated 
from them, and came to Montr^l again, without 
any molestation. I remained here but two days. On 
the. second night, I was in company with a number 
of high fellows, some of whom were blach-legs. I 
showed. a quantity of money, and they were yenr 
anxious that I should play cards with them. We 
sat down, and I lost for. some time, because I did 
not understand the game ; but in the course of the 
night, I found out a way of cheating, so that when 
they had lost all their money, I had won upwards 
of 200 dollars of them. I told them I must go to 
bed, and we would play again to-morrow. I said 
that I did not want their money, and that I would 
treat them handsomely. I called the lai^dlord, and 
ordered the best dinner that he could provide, ipv. 
the next day, and requested them to invite all their 
friends. When they had all retired, I paid my bill, 
and ordered my horse, intending to get out of their 
company as soon as possible. My intention was 
to come back again to the States, and I to^ the 
road to Lake Champlain. I threw aside the qna- 
ker dress, and |fave it to an old woman, on the 
road, who furnished me with a night's lodging. 
At almost every tavern, I saw advertisements after 
me, and heard of people who were in pu^uit, from 
Kingston — so I made as little delay as possible. 
I buried all the money that I had no use for,, and 
three watches. I had already left a considerable 
sum in possession of some friends at Montreal. I 
then crossed over to Grrand Isle, on the American 
side, where I remained for tluree days. I wa^ 
standiiig at the door of the tavern one forenoon, 
and a man drove up with some advertisements in 
his hand. He asked me if 1 was the tavern-keep- 
ier. I said yes. He then handed me one of the 
advertisements, and requested me to have it stuck 
up. He said that it was for one of the most notori- 
ous rascals that had ever been known. I invited him 
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to comd m and get something to drink. I told him 
t^at I had been robbed myself, by that man, and 
that I would add twenty pounds, in addition to the 
reward for his apprehension. I asked him how 
many hand-bills ne had ; he said about fifty ; and 
that he was going to Ver»ont to circulate them. 
for perhaps the rascal might go that way. I told 
him that I had intended to set out the next day, in 

Eursttit of him, and that I would take the hand- 
ills, and distribute them about the country. He 
readily gave me up all his advertisements, and went 
back, much obliged to me for taking the trouble 
off his hands. 

I crossed over to Burlington, with any horse, as 
soon as I could get a conve5rance, having first 
destroyed all the advertisements. I put up my 
horse at a large tavern in Burlington, and as I was 
going to bed, I saw an advertisement, describing 
me exactly, and one or two people in the bar-room 
watching me very closely. I walked about the 
room very quietly, for a few moments, and then 
went slowly out of the back door. As soon as I 
ascertained that no one was following me, I took 
to my heels, through the woods, and did not stop 
until I had ran for the space of an hour and a half. 
I judged it most prudent to leave my horse behind 
me. I avoided pubUc roads- as much as possible, 
keejang near enough only, that I should not lose 
my way. I kept out of the way when I saw any 
one approaching; and by sleej^ing in barns, and 
eating m obscure houses, I arrived at Enfield, in 
New Hampshire, without detection. Here I began 
to recover my courage, and determined to walk no 
more, if I could get well mounted. I moved on, 
towards Concord, which was considered the most 
public road, and kept a bright look-out for a good 
horse* I watched day and night, for some time, at 
the small taverns, but found nothing that was 
worth my acceptance; "the horses were as lean 
as the owners* purses." I went about the small 
villages, to see if I could hook anything, and then 
determined to go to Boston, where I was satisfied 
I could get something ; and if I ^d not succeed, I 
could probably find an opportunity of embaiking 
for the West Indies, to meet my old friend Thun- 
derbolt. 

1 was upon the look-out for a horse, but had 
money enough. On Thursday afternoon, in the 
beginning of August, I went into a farm-house for 
refreshment. I got something to eat. They said 
the name of the town was Boscawen, and gave 
me the directions for Boston. I remained until 
it was evening, and then set out on the road to 
Concord. It was a fine moonlight night, and about 
eleven o'clock. I heard the tread of a horse, be- 
hind me ; I got into the bushes, and lay concealed. 
In a ,few minutes, two men came up slowly on 
horseback. It was so light that one of them dis- 
covered me as I was crawling down in the bushes. 
He stopped, and the other rode on. The man 
looked for some time, and then drew closer. I 
remained still. At length he said, " Who ^s there ? " 
once or twice. I made him no answer. He then 
seud, You must tell who you are. I stood up, and 
drew my pistol, and said I would let him know who 
I was«- " I am the bold Doherty, from Scotland." 
"And what are you there after?" said he. "Ifi 
you'll stop a moment, I'll tell you ;" and then ad- 
^auaeed close to him, presented my pistol, and told 
him togive me his money, or I would have his 
life, ae gave me all the money, together with his 
pcx^t-book and papers. I then ordered him to 



dismount ; that I wanted to see what money he had 
under the saddle. He was very much a^tated 
when he got off, and begged hard for his life. I 
told him that I should not hurt him, but that he 
must keep out of the way. I ordered him to stand 
back by the fence, and not open his mouth. He 
obeyed instantly, and I cried, << John, take care of 
this fellow," to make him think that I had some 
comrade in the rear. He was a stout fellow, and 
if he had shown spirit enough, might have given 
me a good battle. He had a pretty good horse, 
with a brown surtout and a small bundle tied to 
the saddle. His name, I aftenx'ards found by the 
advertisement, was Karr. I mounted, bade him 
good*night, and drove off. I did not make much 
stay in any place, till I reached Londonderry, where 
I stoj>p€d some time to refresh myself On Friday 
morning, I overtook a man on horseback. I 
inquired where he was going; he said to New- 
buryport. I observed that I was going the same 
way, and should be glad to keep in company with 
him. We jogged along together for some miles, 
and stopped once to drink. The conversation 
turned upon the robbery at Boscawen, I said it 
was a most daring thing, and wished I could detect 
the robber. I expressed ray fears at travelling 
alone, particularly as I had some money about me. 
He said he would be afraid to travel at night ; that 
he had been up the country, to collect money for a 
man in Portsmouth, and although he had a mstol 
with him, he should not consider himself safe, for 
he had heard that there was a gane of fifty of 
these fellows around the country. We agreed to 
stand by each other, if we were attacked. He 
asked me my name, and I told him it was Morri* 
son, that I belonged to Londonderry, and as there 
were so many Irish there, he readily believed me. 
When we nad reached a small brook, we stopped 
to let our horses drink. I then pulled out a pistol 
and held it close to his head, and demanded that he 
should give up that money he had been at so much 
trouble to collect. He aslted what I meant. 1 
replied, <'I>o you not remember the business at 
Boscawen?" He trembled, and begged his life. 
I told him that it was only his money that was of 
any use to me. He handed over his mcket-book, 
which contained upwards of two hunared dollars. 
I told him if he attempted to follow, or make an 
alarm, I should surely shoot him. He promised 
not to, and I rode off. As soon as I was out of his 
sight, I crossed over the fields, and lay concealed 
for some time in the woods ; then inquired the way 
to Newburyport; took the cross roads, and that 
night arrived in Salisbury. I was afraid to go into 
any tavern or large house, so I turned the horse 
out in a field, and went into an old hut, where I 
rested myself for a few hours. At day-break I 
started, and had some difficulty in catching my 
horse. I was fatigued, riding so much on horse- 
back, and thought I would look round and pick up 
a good chaise. Near Salisbury meeting-house, I 
saw four or five good chaises ; one or two of them 
had harnesses to them. It was scarcely day-break, 
and no people were stirring : so I took the chaise, 
and brought it about h^ a mile, to the fi^eld 
where I had left the horse. I harnessed him in the 
chaise, and tied my saddle behind it. I then took 
a round-about roacj, and reached Newburyport 
about noon. I went to the stage tavern, had my 
horse taken care of, and ordered a good dinner. I 
heard some talk about the Boscawen robbery ; but 
nobody seemed to suspect me . The landlord knew 
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me wheu I was a brewer, in Portsmouth, and 
believed that I had just come from there^ In the 
evening, I walked out, and found a girl that I was 
acquainted with in Salem, and agreed to meet her 
ai nine o'clock. I returned to the tavern, got my 
supper, and then went with the bar-keeper to a 
lecture. I stayed a few minutes in the meeting- 
house, and then slipped out, unknown to him. I 
walked about near the wharves, and in a narrow 
street or passage-way, met a well-dressed man. I 
accosted him very politely, and asked him if he 
would be good enough to tell me what o'clock it 
was. He hesitated some time, and then said, 
" What the devil do you ask such questions for; 
did you not just hear the clock strike ? *' " Yes," 
I said, " but I want to hear your watch strike, or I 
shall strike your head," at the same time holding 
the pistol close to him. He gave me his watch, 
and a small pocket-book, containing about forty 
dollars in bank bills. I then returned as rapidly 
as possible to the tavern ; ordered the boy to put 
my horse to the chaise, and did not pay the^ bill. I 
said to the landlord, that it was so pleasant an even- 
ing, I wanted to take a srifiall ride round the town. 
I then called for the girl, and^ she agreed to go to 
Salem with me. I gave her the watch I had lifted 
from the man, that evening, having taken ofT the 
chain. We set off for Salem, taking the old road j 
stopped some time at the tavern in ifpswich, where 
I heard much conversation about the Boscawen 
robbery J so I thought it was not prudent to stay 
any longer, and drove off again. We reached a 
small tavern, near Beverly, late that night, and 
went to bed. Early in the morning, I told the girl 
that I had business to do in Boston, and would be 
absent but three days, and hoped she would remain 
there until I returned. I gave her about fifty 
dollars, and deposited some with the landlord for 
her expenses in my absence. I then drove to 
Dan vers, where I got breakfast. I had some 
acquaintances who worked in Crowninshield's 
factory, and I stayed with them some time j this 
was on a Sunday morning. I left the chaise there, 
and saddled the horse. We agreed to meet iii 
Salem, and have a good blow out ; we spent the 
day and night, drinking and carousing, all at rtiy 
expense. I had some clothes in Salem, and I 
changed my dress there. After breakfast, I left 
them and started for Boston, where I arrived about . 
twelve o'clock. I found out some of my country- \ 
men, in Broad Street, and walked about the town ' 
with them. I went on to the common to see the 
military parade, but there were too many people 
there for my business. I returned to the Sun 
Tavern, near Broad Street, where I dined. 

In the afternoon, I mounted the horse, and rode 
out to take a view of the country, and to find out 
what was going on out of town. I had understood 
that there was to be a large party at the gover- 
nor's, to dinner, and thought of course, there might 
be some fat ones among them ; and " I thought 1 
would make one among the company." I went 
over Cragie's bridge, and at the tavern, found out 
the road to Medford. On the way there, I fell in 
with a countrynaan of mine, that I had known in 
Salem, and invited him to drink with me. "We 
went into a store, where we drank considerably. 
He soon separated from me, saying he must go to 
Boston ; but he had no knowledge whatever of my 
intentions. I offered to sell my horse to the man 
who kept the store, as he was beaten out, and of 
very little use to me. He seemed to doubt whether 



it was my property, and hesitated to iitlike n 
bargain, towards sundown, I t^alked off fe little 
distance from the store, thinking it was about time^ | 
for the gentry to pass by. 1 ought to have mm- 
tioned l^fore, that from some inquiries 1 had made- 
in Boston, from a counffyniail of mine, "ttrho Was ft 
servant in a gentleman's family, I found otit that 
there was a carria-ge, with three gentlemen, going ; 
out to the governor's j I intended to attack that, if 
I could fall in with it, aS 1 supposed that, at night, : 
they would not be anxiOu^ to give fight, after 
having drank a few glasses of wine j besides, it 
was probable that I could make a better haul than 
upon a single pereon. 

When I left the shop, I walked leisurely about, 
in the direction of the governor's house, 'which I | 
was informed of at the tavern. 1 stood alongside \ 
the fence some time, keeping a bright look-out. I 
saw many people pass each way, but they were 
not the quality that I was after. At last, I saw a 
genteel horse and chaise, with a lady and gentle* 
man in it. I thought something handsome might 
be lifted there. As soon as the chaise had passed 
me, I came back to the shop wh^re I had left my 
horse, mounted him, and set off at full speed, after 
the chaise. As soon as the coast was clear, and t 
observed but few people on the road, I overtook tht 
chaise, and commanded the gentleman (who 1 
have since found to be Major Bray)^ to stop. 1 
presented the pistol, and demanded his money ot 
his life. 

I do most solemnly declare, that the pistol I 
presented to Major Bray, wat not loaded. It had 
been loaded for some weeks, and that mominf , 6tL 
the rood from Salem, 1 waiited to .prove it, and dis* 
charged it at a cat on the turnpike. The pistol wdi 
not cocked, when I showed it to Major Bray. . 

The lady began to conceal her watch^chaih. I 
told her not to be utieasy, that I never robbed 
ladies. He took out his pocket-book, and handed 
me a small roll of bills, amouiiting to mehe dollars, 
and declared, upon his honor, it Was all the money 
he had. He begged of me that I would be So 
honorable and generous, as to let him have the 
notes and papers. I said they were of no use to 
me, and he might keep them. After he had put 
up his pocket-book, I demanded his watch, which 
he delivered up instantly. The other circumstances 
attending this robbery, were as related by Major 
Bray, on the trial; "only he forgot to mention, 
that he was very much frightened, and trembIM 
like a leaf." I shook hands with him, and bid him 
good-by. 

After leaving him, I got off as fast as t>c«s§ible, 
taking an opposite direction from Medford. 1 
went into a ^eld some distance from the road, where 
I remained out of the way of observation, fbr 
nearly an hour ; here I loaded the pistol that I had 
presented to Bray. I then came into the main 
road, and met a handsome chaise, with a large 

fray horse. It was nearly dark, and I could not 
istinguish who was in it until 1 got close to it. I 
then perceived that it was a negro riian and wo- 
man. I told him, in a loud voice, to stop. I then 
asked, "Where is your master?"" He replied, 
"What the devil do you want?" t said, "1 will 
let you know, you black rascal." I had the pistol 
and reins in my left hand, and was about seizing 
him with the other j he cried out and begged me to 
spare his life. I told him I should not hurt him, 
; and bid him go off. 

I then went back to Medford j I went to the 



'> iaverii ; there vrm a gr^^t alarm akmt the robl)ery 

• qf. jiajor Bray, aud s-s th^y seemed suspicious of 

* me, I rode off slowly till I got out of their sight, 
.then whipped up. At the end of the village I saw 

; a number of people eollectedj it was then so 

I dark that they cpuld not discern my face, and I 

I pulled my hat over my eye^. One of them cried 

; out, " Who goes there ? " I made no answer. 

; Two ^r three asked again, still following me. 

; They then set up a shout of " Stop thief ! " and I 

; pushed off as fast as the horse would go. I had 

: not proceeded far, before one of the stirrup-leathers 

: broke, and I fell from the horse. In the fall, I dis- 

: located my left shoulder. They were close upon 

; me; but I managed to outran them ; I sheered into 

; a field, back of a brick-yard, got into the marshes, 

; and came towards Cambridge, I got into a small 

; cluster of woods, and did not see that any one was 

! in pursuit. I then dropped down from fatigue and 

I the pain in my shoulder. After resting a few 

1 minutes, I took off my suspenders and cravat, tied 

I them together, fastened one end to a tree, and the 

' other to my wrist, and so pulled the shoulder back 

1 to its place j still it was very painful. I rubbed it 

' with my stocking. I was, however, able to ran a, 

' little, and kept on all that night, avoiding the 

I public roads. I stopped occasionally, to inquire 

' the road to Albany, or to Worcester. At an 

: apothecary's shop, the next morning, I bought 

; some medicine for my shoulder, and it was well in 

I a few days. I did not take much rest or rcfresh- 

1 ment, till I had got within about six miles of Hol- 

liston. I went into a tavern, called for a dinner, 

and got some brandy. While I was drinking, I 

saw an advertisement sticking np, offering a 

reward for me; it was a good description of my 

person, and I thought it best to keep out of tli£ 

way. I walked slowly out of the house, and as no 

one seemed to observe me very closely, I went 

round the house, crossed into the fields, and 

pushed off with all my might without the dinner. 

fn the afternoon, I came to HoUistonj but was 

afraid to show myself. It rained very hard, and 

I kept in the fields and woods, until dark. In the 

evening, I went into a school-house, through the 

window, and there got a shelter from the weather. 

In my v/ay there, I stopped at a small farm-house, 

I said I was a poor traveller from Canada ; they 

fave me some milk and cold meat, and bread. I 
id not wait to eat, but carried it with me to the ; 
school-house. I slept here some time, and towards : 
' morning I awoke, very much refreshed. 

I began to be tired of going on foot, and I 
thought it was best to lift a horse, if I could find a 
good one. As soon as it was light enough to see, I 
went off in search of a horse. There were a num- 
ber in different fields ; but the great difficulty was 
to procure a saddle and bridle. I went into a num- 
ber of barns, and into their houses, but could find 
none. The second house I went to, I got into a 
kitchen window, and in attempting to go out by 
the door, I went into a room where a man and 
woman were asleep. The man awoke, and asked 
who was there. I answered, "It is me, sir," in a 
low tone, and he said no more. 

I went up to a good-looking house, pir. 
^.darns',) and after examining in his barn, tor a 
saddle and bridle, I got into a back window, and 
saw a saddle and bridle hanging up in the kitchen. 
I took it off without any interruption or noise, and 
went in pursuit of a horse, in his Aeld. A large 
> i©g had followed me from another house, and 



thinkiog that I was a suspicious fellow, he kept up 
a continual barking. Be made so much noise j 
that I was afraid I should be discovered j and after j 
I got into the field, I threw a stone at him, and 
killed him on the spot. I had brought some corn 
in my pocket from one of the barns, and put in 
my hat, and took it to call the horse. After ran- 
ning about some time for him, he came up, and I 
put on the saddle and bridle. It proved to be a 
fine mare, and carried me very fast to Springfield. 
I arrived there late in the evening, expecting to get 
up the next morning and get on to Canada, without 
molestation. At night I was awoke by the land- 
lord, who came in with a sheriff, and a number of 
other persons, md surrounded the bed. There 
were so many, aod the alarm vvas so sudden, that 
I had no chance for resistance. But if they had 
given me fair wanting, I should never have been 
taken alive. The horse had been traced to Spring- 
field, and at that time they knew nothing of the 
robbery of Major Bray. I was put in jail that 
night, and rigidly watched the whole time, until I 
was committed to the jail at Lechmere Point, 
Cambridge, for the robbery of Major Bray. The > 
circumstances related on my trial, by all the other $ 
witnesses, were strictly correct, and as that is J 
already printed, there is no necessity for repeating 
them here. 

Here Martin's account of himself ends. It was 
not cc«isidered necessary lo take his detailed rela- 
tion, as to any of the subsequent parts of his life, for 
he had expressed a wish, on Friday, the seventh of 
December, that the rest might be narrated by his 
biographer, in as favorable a point Qf view as 
possible. 



On the 9th day of October, 1821, the Supreme 
Judicial Court sat at Cambridge. On the same 
day the Grand Jury found a Bill of Indictment 
against Michael Martin, otherwise called Joseph 
Hendley, for Highway Robbery, in the first degi'ee. 
On Friday, the 12th, he was tried and convicted. 
His deportment throughout his trial was firm and 
decent. Some weeks before his trial, S. L. Knapp, 
Esq., of Boston, was requested by Martin's friends, 
to act as his counsel. He performed this duty 
with the gTeatest ability - and although the testi- 
mony was uncommonly clear and precise, yet he 
had the ingenuity and eloquence to create some 
very strong doubts in the minds of the jury, as 
to the propriety of convicting Martin capitally. 
Martin always expressed his warmest gratitude for' 
the kindness and exertions of Mr. Knapp. He 
said, that " he always expected to be convicted of 
that charge, until he heard the argument of Mr. 
Knapp, and then he almost thought himself in- J 
liocent of the crime." Mr. Parker, of Charles- ^ 
town, also labored with uncommon industry, in his • 
behalf, but it was a hopeless cause. From the 
loose manner in which the statute under which he 
was convicted is expressed, many doubts in the 
construction of it might easily be raised. This, 
too, being the first trial under that statute, and the 
great point of defence, being connected with the 
uncertain doctrine of mental intent, it was sup- 
posed that there might be some misgivings of com- 
passion on the part of the jury. But the testimony 
was so entire and unimpeachable, and the law 
being laid down so distinctly by the court, that 
there was no possibilit|r for his escape from the 
verdict of guilty. 
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lathe few days of delay necessarily caused by 
the motion on his behalf, he had strong hopes that 
the opinion of the court might be favorable to him j 
or at any rate, that he should only be sentenced as 
guilty of highway robbery in the second degree. 
More recently, however, he has expressed himself re- 
joiced, that he was not sentenced to the State Prison 
for life J and has often declared, that he had rather 
die the next hour than to meet with such a punish- 
ment as perpetual incarceration in the State Priswi. 
When the Chief Justice had pronounced the decision 
of the court upon the questions of law raised by 
Martinis counsel, and he was asked the usual ques- 
tion, if he had anything to say why sentence of 
death should not then be pronounced against him, 
he was calm, and answered nothing. The Chief 
Justice then pronounced the awful sentence, pre- 
facing it With the eloquent remarks which are pub- 
lished in the trial. He stood unmoved, and when 
the sentence was pronounced, with the most perfect 
nonchala7ice, took up his liat, saying, " Well, that 
is the worst you can do for me." 

During his confinement he had told all the ofl5.- 
cers about him that he should escape if he could, 
and that he considered himself justified in using 
every means to save his life. In consequence of his 
repeated threats, together with some other suspi- 
cions circumstances, he was put in irons, about four 
weeks a;fter his condemnation. The sheriff con- 
sidered the dungeon in which he was confined so 
strong, and confided so much to the vigilance of 
his keepers, that he considered his escape from it, as 
utterly impracticable. His good heart revolted at 
the idea of loading a fellow-being with fetters, un- 
less it was absolutely necessa'ry. Martin was 
always gay and cheerful ; and although visited by 
many religious and pious people, and by the min- 
isters of the Roman Catholic Church, he never dis- 
covered any symptoms of radical penitence until 
he had found that he could not easily avoid his 
fate. He has often said that he did not care how 
many ministers or other persons came to see him, 
for it would tend to throw the keepers off their 
guard, and assist him better to effect his escape. 

Oh the morning of Saturday, the 8th of Decem- i 
ber, he made a most desperate attempt for his lib- \ 
erty. On Friday, at two o'clock, the writer of these " 
pages left him in his dungeon. He was unusually 
earnest that I should return in the afternoon ; but 
other business prievented. He was confined alone 
in a lower room of the stone jail, at Lechmere 
i*oint. The dungeon is about eight feet by ten, 
having no wood Work about it ; with a tliick iron 
door, fastened by two large bolts, the bandies 
of which meet in the centre of the door, where they 
are secured to each other by a large padlock, of 
very peculiar construction. There was no light or 
air admitted to this cell but through three aper- 
tures in the wall, each about four inches wide and 
twenty long. The entrance was jUst about wide 
enough for a common-sized man to enter, and is 
within six feet of the massive outer door, which is 
of iron also. He was confinedxo a ring-bolt in the 
centre of the cell, by a large chain, appended to the 
left foot — the clasp on the ankle, to which it was 
attached, being very large and heavy. This chain 
was also connected with another, attached to his 
right hand, the links of both being about a half 
inch in diameter. The chain was sufficiently long 
to permit him to tnove^^U round the room, except- 
ing to go nearlhp door and windows. He had a 
small stove, wiuch kept him as comfortable as the 
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dampness of the vault wooklp^iiiit, Which^ta^^ier 
with a straw bed, were placed within his teach. 
He was veiy kindly attended, and his appetitelras 
always gratified through the humanity of the jailer, 
Mr. Train, and his assistant, Mr. CooHdge* He 
was forbidden nothing but ardent spirits, but hiid 
as much wine as was considered necessary for 
him. 

On Saturday morniiig, December 8, the turnkey, 
Mr. Coolidge, came in at the usual hour, to make 
his fire ; he was attended by one or two mhers. 
Martin was then covered with a large great-coat, 
was sitting in his chair and vomiting. He com* 
plained Of having been very unwell during the 
night, and spoke in a very languid tone. He re- 
quested of Mr. C. to bring Kim some wine. He went 
out, still fastening the door after him, and returned 
in a few minutes With the wine, attended as before. 
In about twenty minutes after this, Coolidge came 
the third time, with his breakfast. He was then 
unaccompanied by any other person. Martin wj« 
then standing up, with the great-coat over his 
shoulders, trembling very much, and rattling his 
chains. Coolidge sat down his breakfast on a smail 
table hear him, and was about leaving the cell, 
when Manin slyly pulled down a paper of tobacco, 
which was on the table, and then said, in a feeble 
voice, "Mr. Coolidge, will you please to pick up 
that paper of tobacco j I am so weak that 1 can't 
stoop." The other rery kindly stooped for the 
purpose, and Martin at the same moment raised 
the chain by which his hand was confined/ tmd 
struck Coolidge a most violent blow over the head, 
which brought him to the ground j he retamttta 
insensible for some minutes. Martm then threw 
ofi* his coat, put oh'his hat, and pushed out of the 
jail. He ran with great violence against a gate, 
which was about ten yards from the outer door of 
the jail. This gate was made of thick, double 
boards, placed transversely, and strongly nailed. It 
was fastened on the inside with a large padlock, 
attached to a very stout clasp and staple. Martin 
threw the whole force of his body against it four 
successive times, without success, running si^ne 
distance back every time. When he came o«t of 
the jail, there was a young man in the jail-yard, 
who immediately gave an alarm in the house. 

After the fourth attack upon the gate, he be. 
thought himself that he had made a great mistake 
in not fhstening CooUdge in the dungeon, and was 
returning for that purpose ; but he heard the outcry 
from the women and children in the house, " Mar* 
tin 's gone ! Martin 's gone !" and he then made his 
last desperate leap at |he gate. It yielded this 
time, and everything was forced awaiy, loefei, 
hinges and all. At the same moment, CooUdge 
had recovered him.self, and came to the outer docwr, 
just in time to see Martin l^reak down the gate. 
The alarm had become general j and at that hour 
in the day, rendered his escape difiicult j for it 
happened that a number of workmen were return* 
ihg from their breakfast. However, he went 
through a barn-yard in the rear of the jail, over 
a fence into a corn-field, where he was over- 
powered by numbers, and taken, after knocking 
down one or two of his pursuers. He had ran 
about one hundred yards from the jail-yard. He 
was securely tied, and brought b^ck to ano^r 
room, until stronger fetters were forged for biin. 
He was here closely guarded and hand-cuffed j and 
displayed not the slightest degree of sorrow for 
attempting to get away : but from that time to the 
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\ day of Ms death, alwajrs expressed his strong re* 
grfet that lie should haire at all injured Goolidge: 
and said to the last hour of his life, that he had 
prayed thP niglit before, most earnestly, that he 
mi^t not kill C., but only disable him, so that he 
might prevent his pursuing him. 

As soon as the narrator heard of the attempted 
escape, he went over to the jail, and was left alone 
some time with Martin. He had refused to tell the 
oficers or the sheriff the manner in which he un- 
shackled himself, or the true means by which he 
became possessed of the tools to effect the purpose. \ 
lie still insisted that he should do every thing in his 
power to escape ; and told them they must watch 
him very sharply, or he should give them the slip 
again. H« explained to me the manner of his 
escape. "That before he was put in iron^ a good 
friend of his* had thrown him a case knfie and a 
file into the window ; that the knife was of most 
excellent temper; and that he had employed his 
leisure moments in manufacturing it into a saw. 
This,,he kept concealed, sometimes about, his per- 
son,>nd sometimes in a crevice between the stones 
(iihe floor, which he would cover over with a paste, 
that passed verv well for mortar, and evaded all 
investigation. With this saw he cut off ihe second 
link from his ankle, taking out a ipiece about an 
inch long. It' vms cut on both sides of the Unk, trans- 
versely ; and before it was quite sawed off it was 
broken, so that it should be a little jagged and hold 
into the hnk, when he chose to rattle his chains. 
He selected the second link because he supposed 
that the first one would be examined with more 
accuracy than the rest. The key which confined 
the iron upon his wrist he had filed ofi' in the first 
instance, and could take it out, and liberate his 
right hand at pleasure. It was so nicely done, and 
he had managed it so well, that the strictest exam- 
ination could not discover that it had ever been 
removed. 

'The chains were examined fi*equcntly, sometimes 
twice or thrice a day, by the sheriff, the keeper, 
and a smith, and no fracture could be detected. On 
Wednesday preceding his escape, his chains were 
cut off, and ne was removed for the sake of secur- 
ity, and to cleanse his dungeon, into aii upper room. 
Yet throughout all this close investigation, there 
was no suspicion that he could possibly break from 
those irons. The smith pronounced them perfectly 
safe, and he was recommitted to his cell at evening 
with every belief in his security. He told me that 
his chains were cut at the time they removed him 
into the upper room, and that the interstices in the 
link were filled up with a composition, which he 
had pi'epared of tallow and coal dust. This was so 
ingeniously put in, and was so much of the color 
of the iron, that the strictest scrutiny was not able 
to detect it. He observed that they did not under- 
stand their business, or they would have either 
changed his irons every week, or else have struck 
each link with a hammer, when they examined 
them. At this time he seemed to think that escape 
was impossible ; he knew they would guard him 
close, but he hoped he should not be treated cruelly 
inconsequence of the attempt. He said that he 
had made only one mistake, whicli was in not fast- 



* We wmrid here beg leave to ask the reader If it is a thing 
at all probable, that Captain Lightfoot, alias Mbcbael Martin, 
, at that time a stranger ia this country, bUouW have Iiad a 
> friend so deeply interested in hfs welfare as to have furniiilied 
t iiim such means of estape, unless that friend were the notorious 
J " Thunderbolt" himself, who was then resident in this country. 



ening the door of the cell upon Coolidge, forhe was 
the first man that came up to him ; that it was im- 
possible for him to attempt an escape at night, be- 
cause there was a guard, with loaded muskets and 
bayonetS) at the door of the prison. The reasons 
he gave for the failure was, that he had been so 
long confined that he had not the perfect use of his 
legs ; that the clasp oa the ankle, and the link ap- 
pended to it, impeded his progress and prevented 
him from running as fast as he used to do; besides 
which, he had to «arry the chain on his hand, which 
weighed about seventeen pounds. He was induced 
to take this with him for purposes of defence, he 
said, although he might have easily disencumbered 
himself of it. 

He was put back at evening, into his old cell, 
arid bound down to the fioor, with a much larger 
and stronger chain, besides being hand-cuffed- He 
said frequently to the keepers, that notwithstanding 
they considered themselves sure of him, yet if they 
would give hidi a month longer he would have 
another chase with them. 

From this time he was most ckjsely guarded j 
the door of his cell was never opened without a 
number of attendants, and the utmost caution was 
observed in the admission of visitors to him . There 
was a sensible alteration in his manner and feel* 
ingSj when he found that escape was impossible. 
He had formerly wished for the company of the 
religious, and the clergymen of other denomina- 
tions, who had, no doubt, from the best of motives, 
and with Christian feeUngs, soUcited to visit him j 
but he now zealously expressed his wish to be vis- 
ited only by those ministers of the church of which 
lie was born a member. He said one day, very 
i seriously, when I was alone with him, that he 
S<^ really was sorry that he had not been a good 
\ Catholic, and followed the religious and moral in- 
structions that he had received in his youth ; that 
he had. neglected the ordinances and faith of his 
church ; and reposed a full and implicit confidence 
in the directions and advice of Bishop Cheverus." 

At this time he spoke with great calmness, and 
apparent sincerity, of the advice which he had re- 
ceived IVom the bishop j and said, with tears in his 
eyes, that if he "had been blessed with the direcr 
tions of such a man^ when he was young, he should 
never have ended his days on a gallows.'' He had 
very serious moments, when he was left to him- 
seli, or was alone with his confidential friends j 
but he often regretted that when people who were 
strangers to him, or those who were permitted to 
approach him, out of mere idle curiosity, would 
draw him into conversation, that then his thoughts 
would be diverted from serious subjects. From the 
thlixl day after his attempted flight to his execution, 
he had been trying, when he was left alone, to 
make up his mind to die. He believed that it was 
the best relief for him, and that an escape, or a 
commutation of punishment, would only subject 
him to greater troubles. Whenever anything was 
said to him by strangers about a reprieve, he would 
oppose it. He said that his crime would be pun- 
ishable with death in his own country, and that he 
was ready to meet it here ; " the sooner the better.'* 
During the last ten days of his life he exhibited 
a wonderful degree of resignation and fortitude j 
so much so as to appear romantic and unreal. He 
would converse with any one, most unreservedly, 
who came to the yvrison ; and it is to be regretted 
that there were so many who were permitted to 
approach him j for these frequent visits tended 
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^bstmet his thcmg at« from more scnous subjects. | 
He «vinced ihe greatest calmness in conversing 
afeout liis last hour, and often about his acceptance 
with God. But having it so often enjoined upon 
him, that it was only by a sincere repentatic€ that 
kis siBSKCouid be pardoned — that he should die in 
p^aoe iiad charity with all mankind, and rely upn 
the promises andatoaementof a Saviour— he then 
l«gan to have a religious confidence. This was to 
the last moment, apparently, a sincere confidence. 
There was no whining or cant when he talked most 
seriously of death j and his conduct in the last 
days, was as equally removed from levity and bra- 
jsrado. 

He seemed to be much affected at the distress 
which the news of his untimely end would give to 
hijs iamily in Ireland; and frequently expressed 
hitnself happy that his parents ha4 not lived to 
witness his disgrace. He was questioned most 
strictly, by several respectable gentlemen of Bos- 
ton, at d^erent tinies, whether the detail of his life 
which he had given to me was correct. He as 
often avowed, in the most solemn manner, that he 
had given to me nothing but truth, so far as his 
tnemory served him. He said once that ^* there 
was no need of telling a lie at this time ; it will 
only help to keep me back from heaven," Indeed, 
Im csaoe tfaid-to a fi^end of his, that if^here-wasany 



error, it was that he had not made his life as bad 
as it really had been. This same friend, on the 
Sunday previous to his execution, went into his 
cell — he had not seen him since his onderanation 
.-"he said to him, "Michael, how does this world 
seem to yoti now ? " « Oh !" said he, <*like a col- 
umn of smoke over the city, which the first gust of 
wind will drive away." 

During the week of his execution he was very 
quiet and serious, excepting when his attention was 
called off by the curiosity and conversation of those 
who were permittted to e»ter the jail-yard. He re- 
ceived the unremitting attention and kindness of 
the Rev. Mr. McQuade, of the Roman Catholic 
Church, from the time of his imprisonment to the 
moment of his death, with the exception of a few 
weeks, when the Rev. gentleman was obliged to 
undertake a journey to Canada. His affection for 
him was often" feelingly expressed, and he endeav- 
ored to profit by his religious advice and friendly 
attention. He had also been most kindly attended 
by the Rev. Mr. Taylor, and more particularly was 
he thankful for the assiduous and paternal care of 
the bishop. On the Wednesday before his death, 
the bishop administered to him the holy rite of 
confirmation, together with the last sacrament. 
From that moment he was tranquil and resigned 
in his mind, as his body is now quiet in the grave. 
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Who reeeiUy died in Biattleboro, believed dy mftiiy to oc tiie flttofioBs 

CAPT. THUND&RBOI.T. 



n 



The feverish excitemenk^ so vndely pervading the public 'nind. as to the identity of 
the late Dr. John Wilson, of Brattleboro, Vt., with the notorious Thunderbolt,, 
mentioned in the pages of the foregoing Ooitfession, as the fearless associate of Capt. 
LiGHTFOOT, is to us a matter of no surprise. The career of those two darihg ban- 
dits, beyond the seas^, as detailed by Michael Martin, is one involving no ordina* 
ry degree of guilt. Resolute, unprineipled, and reckless of the meanis tensed to 
effect their purposes, they soon became the terror of the neighborhood, winch they 
had chosen as the scene of their depredations. But the fulness of g^lt itsdl ap- 
proaches a crisis, bey6nd «rhich its practice with any degree of safety becomes impos- 
sible ; and those in whom it has had its personification, either find thetnselves at last 
the unhappy victims of the stern retributions ^f violated Law, or else, to escape the 
force of the popular vengeance, which,'in the end, is sure to hunt them down, fly to 
other, and, as they hope, less exposed fields of crime. 

It is natural that the feeling of insecurity should cease with the removal of the 
causes which awakened it. 



^ AN ACCOUNT OF DR. JOHN WILSON. 

But around the individuals themselves, whose crimes rise far above the common 
level of human depravity, there always lingers a sort of imperishable interest in the 
public mind. This principle is one common to the exhibitions both of exalted virtues 
and remarkable vices. The philanthropy of Howard will be remembered scarcely 
longer than the piracy of Kidd; while in them both, the public has an indefeasible 
property. The visitations of Lightfoot and Thunderbolt, if the Confession is to be 
credited — and even without which, there is sufficient evidence of the fact — carried 
terror to the heart of the neighborhood of their exploits. But that neighborhood did 
not confine the reputation of those bold highwaymen; that had gone abroad, and be- 
come a topic of interest in distant circles. And scarcely had the daring robbery of 
Major Bray been committed, when by the Confession of the criminal himself, the 
country becomes at once excited by the recitals of that Confession. Lightfoot and 
Thunderbolt had been names, at the mention of which, Irish hearts had trembled. 
Now Lightfoot and Thunderbolt were names that hung upon more than New Eng- 
land lips. 

Lightfoot, to be sure, had expiated his guilt to the tull extent, w^hich human tribu- 
nals could demand it, for individual security or social protection. 

But Thunderbolt, for aught the public knew, was still abroad, ready to fall, as oc- 
casion might offer, with terrible power upon his defenceless and unsuspecting victims. 
We deem it a matter of no wonder that the public mind was thrown into a high state 
of nervous excitability; and one too, which, though it might be hushed for a time, was 
nevertheless ready to arouse itself on the first appearance of any facts, or suspicions, 
even, tending to prove the identity of any person, with that of a character so infa- 
mous as that of Thunderbolt. But these facts and suspicions have now made their 
appearance. And the public either see, or seem to see indications, more or less 
convincing, that could the earthly career of Thunderbolt, be traced from his dis- 
appearance from Scotland and Ireland to its close, it would be found to end in 
a secluded dwelling, on the banks of the beautiful Connecticut, a very fine view 
of which embellishes the title page of this pamphlet. It is not our purpose, how- 
ever, nor would we undertake to settle for the public the question of this identi- 
ty — a question, whose merits are involved in no small degree of obscurity, so far 
as positive eridenee may be required. But this is not the kind of testimony, upon 
which those who believe this identity to exist, chiefly rely. But they draw it mainly 
from the circumstances and events of the Doctor's life, and coincidences with Mar- 
tin's Confession, the force and number of which, they say, is hardly less conclusive 
than the strength of the most positive proof. A knowledge of these is \that the pub- 
lic now so anxiously demand. It is with the view to meet this general demand, that 
wc have been induced to attempt a brief sketch of the life of the individual, who re- 
cently died at Brattleboro, and not from any desire to injure the living or the dead. 
We propose in the following brief narrative, to offer the public, some account of 
Dr. Wilson's life after his settlement in Vermont, so far as it may contain anything 
of general interest, as well as to mention anecdotes and peculiarities of the man, illus- 
Wtinghis character ; and also some of the points of coincidence, between the Doctor 
and the character described as Thunderbolt, in the Confession of Lightfoot, and leave 
the reader to arrive at his own conclusions, as in his judgment, the balance of evi- 
dejacd shall in«line. 



AN ACCOUNT OF BR. JOHN WILSON. 3 

But while on the one hand, we would acknowledge ourselves under solemn obli- 
gation faithfully and truly to sketch, as we best may, the more important events of 
yie life of him, who is the subject of these pages — while we would not forgefc that the 
sfleace of the grave reigns around the remains of him, who was but just now with 
ua— the grave whose voice comes upon us in stern, but faithful warning not to vio- 
late the treasures of its sacred trusts ; yet, on the other hand, the public would just- 
ly pronounce us giiilty in the discharge of the duties, we have undertaken toper- 
form, should we fail to record, without fear or favor, the facts and events of the Doc- 
tor's life, so far as known, as they pass in review before us. For the character aad 
effect of these, we are not responsible. When we have narjated them impartially, 
our duty is done, and elsewhere must rest the consequences. 

We must forewarn the reader, However, that in the life of Dr. John Wilson, the 
country physician, he must not look for any very striking passages. If the 
bold and the terrible were mingled in the elements of his character, it wiasin his 
character of Thunderbolt, and not in that of Dr. Wilson. It was in the former ca- 
pacity, if ever, that he launched his fearful bolts, fpr as the hero of the lancet, ot 
scMpel, ho was never distinguished for any remarkable degree of courage. But had 
he been predisposed to the bolder and more vicious propensities of onr nature, %.ose 
tendencies would, have been repressed by the state of society around him. 

It is impossible for any man, not to become more or less inftised with the spirit of 
the community, in which he himself acts. Our modes of thinking and acting are 
very much modified and determined, by the intellectual and moral atmosphere pre- 
vailing about us. Turbttlent and polemic natures become quiet and peacefid, when 
brought within the attraction of pacific influences, John Wilson, however, even in 
the retirement of country life, was a remarkable man. He was one of that enigmat- 
ical kind of men— about ^vhom much is said, and little known-^about whom much is 
guessed, and much suspected, but so long as he lived, ending only in gueissings and 
suspicions. Ko one could r^ad him, and no one could pretend fuHy to know Mm. 
An impenetrable mystery hung around the history of some portion of his life^ which 
0v^n the most curious could not fathom. Speculation tnedi, hut speculation failed* 
Any reference to his formi&r history always seemed to excite uneasiness in the Doctor. 
He always studiousfy avoided any turn of eonversatiott in that direction, and, when, 
on one or two occasions, the subj^t of his identity with thunderbolt was natoed to 
him^ became highly excited, 

Proms5mefetir letters, left at his decease,-— the most part of which, with many of 
his privafe pap^ra are said to have seigsed and concealed, or carried away by 

intei^^teid persons, Ibi* reasons best known to themselves^ before even an admittistrtt- 
tJor Conld fe^ appointed, into whose hands they should have faUen,'— -we gather that 
John Wilson, the subject of these brief memoirs, was the sOii of a t>iou$ and respect- 
able bldtfeiniith of Mmrkirk^ ScOt!^^ Two of his sons, John and Robert, &e only 
children of iyhomlvek^^ 

Eobea^t resided for a while in Bost<»i,M^ subsequently removed to the Stg^e of 

Otmn^icut, where he still livesi f he offier,Jbte Wilson, ^ame t^^ tlSs con6trj;^v 
as near as we can ascertaUi, sometime in 1819, and remained a year or two, when 
he returned to England again, and came back with a cargo of roof slate ;, soon after 
which, be settled in Dummerston; Vt. 
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The reader >rill recollect the declaration of Lightfoot, that after his arrival in 
America, he received a letter from Thunderbolt, anijouncittg that " he haxi pushed 
off to the West Indies,^' where under a fictitious name, he was daitjg business in an 
honest manner. Dr, Wilson claimed to have passed a &}tort time there^ previous to 
his eetflement in Vermont. 

His personal appearance was naturally very elegant. His height was just six feet 
and one • inch-— premeZi/ that of Thunderbolt, as mentioned by lightfoot— his shoul- 
dets broad, chest deep and expansive^ indicating great physical power. He was » 
man of fine florid complexion— ^dark eyes and hair— -^f high and commanding bearing* 

The likeness, which we have placed upon the title page of these Memoirs, engrav- 
ed by Mr. Thos. Ohubbuck, from a Daguerreotype, copied by 0* H. Cooley, from a 
portrait, taken in the meridian of life, has much merit for correctness, and will give 
the reader a good idea of his fine and lofty bearing at that period of his agCr 0» 
his first coming to Vermont, his deportment was that of a well bred gentleman^ 
whose manners had been polished and refined by long intercourse with the most 
polite circles. It is hardly possible that he could have acqmred so great urbanity of 
address without famiUarity with the best society in Europe. Still he wa8 a most sin- 
gular man. His peculiar habits, were matters of frequent observation and remarK, 
among the inliabitantsof the place and vicinity where he livefd. What the causes of 
his dislike were not then known, out for some time after his coming to Dummerston, 
he manifested a great aversion to Society, and seldom mingled in company. Hid 
time was for the most part passed in seclusion and study. His first employment in 
business after coming to Vermont, was in the occupation of a district school teacher* for 
his success in which, he acquired considerable reputation. Meanwhile he was prose- 
cuting his medical studies, which we learn from some letters, found in jfiis possession 
at the time of his decease, he had not only pursiaed at Ediii>urgh, in Scotland, but 
had also practiced medicine in his native village. 

Whether, or not, he had, in early life, passed regularly through all tiie steps of ac- 
ademical and professional Education, we are not advised ; but he was a man of no 
ordinary talents, which had been cultivated by liberal pursuits in a high degree. 
Many regarded him as a person extensively acquainted with the sciences ; while oth- 
ers, especially, the members of his own profession, held contrary opinions. But he 
was unquestionably, a man of fine Uterary taste, as shown by the style and tenor of 
liis conversations, with his most intimate friends, and from the character of his general 
reading. He was familiar with, and a most enthusiastic admirer of the best English po- 
ets, and had stored his memory with the. choicest selections from the works of many of 
them, particularly of Shakspeare and his favorite Burns, whom he was wont to stvlc 
his ''own sweet poet." And his recitals of their finest passages:, often not only 
amused, but instructed the literary amateur. 

The pamphlet, containing the Confession of Michael Martin, made its appearance 
aljout the year 1822, which produced considerable excitement m the country, espe- 
cially with regard to Thunderbolt, who was mentioned in the Confession, as having 
abandoned the guilt and peril attending the adventures of a highwayman^ for 3onie 
aiore honorable business. 

It were idle, perhaps, to speculate upon what probable business, Thunderbdt would 
follow, upon the event of forsaking his criminal career of life^ but it strikes ua with 
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much force, tHafc a man of his native and acquired abilities, with the knowledge of 
medicine, which Lightfoot says he had, would he more likely to pursue the calling of 
Dr. Wilson than any other ; for the reader will bear in mind the statement of the 
Confession^ that he possessed considerable skill in medicine and surgery ; and that at 
one time, he mad« a very profitable speculation, by *' passing himself off'' as a trav- 
elling physician, accompanied by Lightfoot in the capacity of an apprentice. 

When this Confession came out, suspicions, that he was the person named 
therein as Thunderbolt, half uttered and half suppressed, passed about the neigh- 
borhood of the Doctor's residence. On what these suspicions were then ground- 
ed, we are unable to say, unless upon his very singular habits, and the inscrutable 
mystery, thrown around a portion of his life, which he never seemed inclined to re- 
move. 

After stopping two or three years In Dummerston, he removed to the town 
of Newfane, where he soon established himself in business, as a physician, and gra- 
dually acquired a considerable practice, in that and the adjoining towns. It is rela- 
ted of him, that being one day on a professional visit, his eye fell upon the pamphlet 
of Martin's Confession, and seizing it, he hurled it into the fire* What his reasons 
were for so doing are not known. But tve have nev.er heard of any other person^ 8 
doing the mme thing in the same manner. 

In his practice, he came, by many, to be very much esteemed for his pro- 
fessional skill, and unremitting devotion to his patit^nts. And this devotion is said 
to have grown more intense^ in proportion, not so much, to the prospect of a lib- 
eral reward, as to the amount of the fee previously advanced. The interest which 
the Doctor sometimes felt in the welfiire of his patients, mingled perhaps with some 
little professional pride, may be illustrated by the following instance : It was appa 
rently, a case of the pulmonary consumption, which had been abandoned a? desperate 
by the other physicians of the vicinity, and, when his advice was finally called, he 
not only brought the resources of his skill to bear upon the disease, but even left his 
own house, and passed most of his time for some months, with the patient, until a 
restoration to health was effected. 

It would seem by a letter, left by him, from a brother physician, residing near Ed- 
inburgh, inviting his presence to a consultation in an interesting and difficult case, 
that his professional skill was there, also, very much respected. In the year 1836 
lie removed from Newfane to Brattleboro, and built a dwelling house in a retired spot 
on the banks of the Connecticut, where he resided till the time of his death. Hfc also 
erected a mill for sawing timber, to which he apyJied steam as a motive power. But 
the imperfection of the machinery, and expense attending its operation, finally com- 
pelled him to abandon the enterprise, after having sunk several thousand dollars, sup- 
posed to have been acquired by his professional industry. About this time he mar- 
ried a highly respectable young lady of Brattleboro, a daughter of one of our worthiest 
citizens. But the union was far from a happy one to the parties ; and was dissolv- 
t;d a very few years after, by a bill of divorce, granted the wife, on the ground of 
tyrannical treatment of the husband towards her. During the pendency of the bill 
of divorce, she is represented to have said, that she would not Uve with him, for she 
kneAV he had been a robber or some such infamous character, or words of similar 
import. 
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The fruits of the marriage were one son, a lad now about favelv^ years of age* 
The wife afterwards married again, but died some years since. 

This divorce is a mystery. The wife was a very excellent wo^aao, and yet, it m 
said,: that from the very day of her marriage, she was subjected to ^e most cniel »ys^ 
tern of treatment. She never violated her marriage vows, and yet she tecame the 
unhappy object of his jealousy. He was jealous ; but not from any^ even fte least 
improprieties on her part. Wherefore, then this jealousy — this Mother of Cruelty ? 
Her voice is still. Even if his decease might have broken the seal, which fear^ du- 
ring her life, is believed to have placed upon'her lips, death has now fixed his final 
seal upon them, and no light can break from her. Can we believe that his treat- 
ment of her was cruel, because the intimacy and confidence of connubial life had 
revealed to her knowledge, facts and suspicions, which it was one great object with 
him to conceal? Is it possible that it could have been the cruelty of a haunted 
conscience, that can nowhere, in safety, lodge its terrible secrete, but is ever writh- 
ing under the fear, that its own guilty imagery is flashing out upon the keen vision 
of, other eyes ? Could it come from that 

** Brood of conscience, Spectres! which frequent 
The bad n^an's restless walk, and haunt his bed ?*' 

We say this divorce and its circumstances are mysterious. But let it once be set- 
tled, that the husband of that amiable woman was the dreaded Thunderbolt, of Light- 
foot's Confession, and his conduct to her in the eye of reason, is no longer a mystery. 

Among the peculiarities of the Doctor, h6 had a very great dread of law suits ; 
perhaps after all hot so very unreasonable. We recollect one instance of consider- 
able merriment, excited at his expense. He had brought a suit against an individual 
living some twenty miles distant, for medical services. The court day came. The 
Defendant with hi^ Counsel and witnesses was present, prepared to dispute the claim. 
The Doctor came in, but on seeing the array of witnesses, and preparations to defend, 
he immediately called for the bill of costs— drew his pocket-book— -paid it — withdrew 
the suit, and left the court-room, protesting that though the charges were just and un- 
paid, yet that was no place of justice for him ; all, much to the gratification of the 
bystanders. 

Possibly the Doctor's aversion to the Law may have been the lesson of his previ- 
ous experience, as he had we believe been involved in two suits before the one we name; 
One was that of his wife's divorce, where after all his opposition, he was unable to 
prevent her from escaping from the toils, in which she had been most unfortumately 
snared. The other was a sort of a serio-comic aflair, the result of which was not 
much to his credit. This was an action of Book Account, where he was defendant. 
The law of Vermont allows each party, in that form of action, to make oath to the 
truth of his claim. The Plaintiff had exhibited his account in court, and on oath tes- 
tified to the various items. It then came the Doctor's turn to make an exhibit of his, 
which he did by presenting his book, where the items were all very neatly and meth. 
odlcally arranged. And, after being sworn, he passed quite triumphantly through 
his examination in chief. But in the fire of the cross-exammation, he got thorou^y 
scorched. The point raised by the opposing counsel was, whether his items chat^ed> 
were entered in that same book, and at the time they pirported to he, to wit, foUr^ 
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five and six years previous. The Doctor declared that they were— and that he en- 
tered them at the tune indicated by their respective dates. But the eagle e^^e of 
counsel detected some suspicious appearances about the book in question, which he 
thought impeached the Doctor's veracity, and stepping immediately into a book 
store near by, inquired if the Defendant had purchased such a book recently, describ- 
ing the one produced in court. The book-seller replied that he had, about ten days 
before — that the book was just from the bindery — was of a new pattern, and that 
he should recognize it at sight. He was immediately summoned into court. But as 
the counsel appeared with the witness at the door of the court-room, the Doctor at 
once seeing the ^' fix" he was in, seizred the book, rushed out of another door, and, 
returning after a short absence, stoutly maintained, that he had not only not carried 
the book away, but that he had not even seen it, after it first went into the hands of 
the counsel. 

We are not Dr. John Wilson's accuser, but in some sense his biographer, and im- 
partial, as we believe. We do not charge him with intentional perjury, or the willful 
violation of his solemn oath. But we are prepared to submit whether so gross a want 
of moral principle, as such conduct exhibits, might not under other circumstances 
have found its proper manifestation in the higher and bolder forms of crim^ ? The 
conduct here described, we admit, was that of cowardice— but not cowardice until 
after the conscience was startled by the failure of the plot. 

There are two kinds of character in respect of courage. The one is noble* It 
stands firmly upon the power of principle, and is nerved by its invigorating and in* 
dependent spirit. It is ever cool, yet warmed by the enthusiasm of true valor. It 
sublimely prefers the sufferings — the ignominy — nay the glory of martyrdom, to the 
cringing attitude of hypocritical confession. The other kind is but its sorry counter- 
feit, and, wanting its real elements, is arrogant in success, and servile in defeat. 
Controlled by no fixed and elevated moral force, it changes with the tides, tinder 
one set of circumstances, it assumes the appearance of true bravery, while under an- 
other, it takes the form of the meanest cowardice. 

The old maxim very truthfully has it, that " extremes often meet.'' Exceptions 
to this rule are readily granted. But which is the more likely to lie in ambush for 
the innocent and defenceless, the real, or the mock Hero ? 

An apology for the Doctor's conduct has sometimes been attempted, on the ground 
of his foreign birth and education, and not understanding fully the nature and spirit 
of the Laws and Institutions of this country. But the reply is, that the recognition 
of the principles of moral honesty, and the obligations of truth belonging to reason 
and intelligence universally, have no necessary dependence upon the particular 
character of local institutions. And he was a man of no ordinary intelligence. 

It is related of him, that while living at Newfane, he associated quite freely with 
the members of the bar, who were in attendance upon the Courts, which were holden 
at that place— that he conversed very intelligently upon matters of general interest, 
and appeared to be very familiar, not only with the laws and general politics of Great 
Britain, but also of the Continental Powers. 

Among the amusing incidents of the Doctor's life, we will mention the following, 
which ocean*ed during his residence at Dummerston : In those days, quiltings w«re 
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common occasions of pastime for the young. He sometimes attended those parties, 
which always ended with the merry dance. The Doctor was ever averse to dancing, 
which only proved, as he said, that people's heads were lighter than their heels. — 
But he could not ahvays abide his refusal, and would say in his own peculiar brogue, 
" I cannae resist the bonnle lassie," and away he would go, adown the giddy whirl, led 
by some smiling Hebe. Bat in attempting to cut a ^' pigeon-wing," which was the 
fashionable flourish for the heels in those days, invariably got a tumble, to the no 
small amusement of the ladies ; the Doctor at the same time declaring, that his mis- 
hap only proved the truth of his assertion, that dancing addled moil's brains, while 
the beads of the bonnie lassies were; so sur charged with vanity, it had but little effect 
on them. These tumbles w^ere undoubtedly owing to the effect of a cork-heel he wore, 
which no one, to our knowledge, was aware of at the time. 

He had unfortunately contracted habits of intemperance, which grew upon him as 
age advanced ; and during the latter part of his life, both his physical and intellect- 
ual vigor became essentially impaired. As the consequences of this habit, therfe fol- 
lowed the gradual loss of professional business in the vicinity of his residence, and 
the gathering around him of a class of associates and retainers, with which, a mind 
like his, that had been cultivated by liberal pursuits, naturally feels but little sym. 
pathy. It was truly melancholy to witness a mind so qualified by natural endow- 
ments, and the refinements of learning, to adorn any class of society it ^light have 
selected, so completely shut out from the higher and more intelligent circles — and 
that too, by faults mainly its own. 

After his separation from his wife, he led a very solitary and singular mode of life. 
His house was seldom entered by any, except himself and little son, whom he made 
his constant companion, both at home and abroad. Wherever you saw the Doctor, 
you might' know the lad was not far distant. He employed no ope to attend to his 
household affairs, but did himself, whatever was done, toward the domestic comfort of 
himself and boy. Friends and relatives from abroad rarely visited his house ; while 
its location, somewhat apart fi-om the village, and his mode of life^ offered no great 
inducement to his neighbors to frequent it. As might be expected, his personal ap- 
pearance, and the furnishing of his wardrobe^ for which in early life he was quite re- 
markable, became very much neglected. 

At all seasons, in the wannest as well as the coldest days of the year, he might be 
seen with a large cravat, or cotton muffler, reaching to his ears, which he always took 
great care to keep drawn up high -on the neck. What the benefit, of such a singular 
article of dress, could be in a hot summer's day, curiosity was unable to divine, while 
lie lived. It was also noticed as a pecuUarity of his, that when m company, he usu- 
ally selected a position, that would bring a^ many as possible of tho^e present, m 
front of him, as when for instance, he entered the sitting-room of a public house, it 
was usual for him to choose a seat in the corner of the room. Perhaps like some 
other persons of our times, he did not wish, to leave his " rear unprotected." But af 
ter his death, the mystery, both of the muffler and position, vseemed to be revealed, 
by the discovery of a large scar upon the back of the neck. 

In the purchase of his boots and shoes, he always declined making trial of their 
fit, at the shop or store, in the presence of others ; but asked the privilege of taking 
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them home for trial at his leisure. This also, is probably accounted for, bj the de- 
fective footy upon which he wore the cork heel before named, the fact of which, he 
wished to conceal. He was, in many respects, no less that same strange and mys- 
terious being, in the last hours of his ]ife than he had been before. And if conceal- 
ment had been an abiding passion of his life, it was emphatically strong in the hour 
of death. The indifferences to temporal things, and confidential surrender of the per- 
son, into the care of friends and nurses, w4iich commonly attend the last hours of the 
suffering, especially, where there is a consciousness of immediate dissolution, wei^e 
not W'itnessed in the case of Dr. Wilson. But on the other hand, his anxiety, to pre- 
vent the exposure of his body to the eye of his attendants, seemed to grow more in- 
tense. He refused to be undressed through his sickness, and, even in the last strug- 
gles of his life, continued to wear the same apparel, in, which he was dressed at the 
commencement of his illness. Unnatural as it appears in the light of civilization, 
nevertheless, by his ow^n- wdll he. died ivith his clothes 07i. 

After his death, there w^ere taken oif, among other things, his pantaloons, three 
pair of drawers and a large muffler from the neck. 

His age was probably sixty-three years. We have the testimony of one of his 
neighbors — a man of undoubted veracity, that in 1846, the Doctor told him, his 
age was sixty-two, which would make him sixty-three in March 1847 — ^the time of 
his death. Martin says Thunderbolt was between thirty and forty years of age in 
1816; supposing him to have been thirty— in 1847 he would hav^ been sixty- 
three — just that of the Doctor. The Doctor's brother, however, stated his age to be 
twelve years less than his own, w^hich was about seventy — a very equivocal mode of 
stating it ; besides, he had every appearance of having seen as many as 63 summers. 

It has been very aptly said, that '' the guilty soul is false to itself, or rather 
it feels an irresistable impulse of conscience, to be true to itself." The very 
eifort it makes to hide its secrets, is itself prophetic of their existence. All is uncer- 
tain, and all unnatural. It is compelled to breathe an atmosphere uncongenial to its 
proper life. The ever vigilant eye of reason — the stern resolve of fixed purpose, 
may set their double guard along the avenues leading to its guilty chambers, and for 
a while adjourn the revelations, which in the end, are sure to come to light. But 
when the watchful eye of reason grows dim, and the firm resolve relaxed by the force 
of disease, the startling truth will flash out from its gloomy prison ; and what before 
was suspicion, becomes an awful certainty. 

A gentleman, who attended upon Dr. Wilson, almost constantly in his sickness., 
says, that during the dreamy state of mind, into which he fell, a while previous to his 
death, he dwelt upon the transactions narrated in Lightfoot's Confession, and, ''after 
going on for a time in such an audible strain, would suddenly rouse himself, much 3X. 
cited, and inquire of him what he had been saying ! 

The public wdll make their own comments. Threatened prosecutions will not inti- 
midate. The appearance of his body, after his decease, seemed to reveal to many, 
the reasons of much of his conduct before inexplicable, in the scars and defects 
found on various parts of it. 

The scar upon the back of his neck, which we have already had occasion to men- 
tion, was some inches in length. Anc^ther discovered upon the calf of one of hii 
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legs, T^as about the size of a cent, branching off in one direction nearly an inch. 
This had all the appearance of having been caused by a musket ball, as described by 
Lightfoot, in the case of Thunderbolt, which, he says, he extracted with his knife. 
Tins leg was a little shorter than the other ; also somewhat withered. And, to avoid 
limping, he had worn the cork heel, which enabled him to hide the defect by restor- 
ing the relative length of the limb. Bandages and wadded cotton were wound around 
this leg, to give it apparently the size of the other. The scar upon his leg is vaii- 
tmsly accounted for. The Doctor's brother, who, we think would be more likely to 
be familiar with the cause of it, than any other person in this country — certainly if 
it were the consequence of disease^ — on his recent visit to Brattleboro, we are inform- 
ed, gave, himself, different accounts of it. To one person, on his inquiry, he replied, 
it was, he believed, the effect of disease when John was about six years of age ; 
while to enquiries of other individuals, he gave other and contradictory answers ; all 
very unsatisfactory. But those, who believe this to be the very scar of Thunderbolt, as 
named in the Confession, with much show of reason, ask, why, on this supposition, 
was so much concern manifested to conceal it. They «ay a blemish, occasioned 
by a disease is no disgrace; wherefore, then, the rnotives for concealment. 
Suspicions of the Doctor's identity with Thunderbolt, were considerably strengtheiv 
ed, by exhibitions made upon the examination of his house after his death — exhibi- 
bitions, which we must confess, were most remarkable for a citizen of the peaceful 
village of Brattleboro. Among other things, were found in his possession, three old 
English, double barreled guns, — three pair of old English pistols, besides several odd 
ones— a number of swords, one of them, a straight, sharp pointed blade, quite rusty, 
the edge much hacked, with a basket hilt, for the protection of the hand. It had the 
appearance of having driven a brisk business sometime, but where and when it does 
not say. Tliere were found some eight or ten old watches of antique pattern — some 
of gold— others of silver,; also a very large clasp knife, that might have answored^a 
good purpose for a cleaver. We understand some of these guns were not only 
charged at the time of his death, but that his custom was to keep them so, as a de- 
fence against the attacks of — what— conscience ? lie surely could be in no danger 
of assault from any other quarter. 

A diamond necklace, which the Doctor exhibited to a friend of bis some years 
since, has not been discovered, or if so, has not come to the knowledge of the public. 
The circumstances, attending this singular exhibition, were as follows : The gentle- 
man, to whom it was made, was one of the Doctor's most intimate friends-, whom he 
had invited to a convivial entertainment, subsequent to the separation fi-om his wife. 
After some conversation with reference to her, he presented the ncffklace, saying, 
"thank God ! here is a nest-egg, she never discovered, worth seven thousand dollars, 
which she would be proud to wear." The question was asked, how he came in pos- 
session of such a treasure. The Doctor replied it was his mother's. His motlier 
wmifie wife of an honest blacksmith. 

Whatever the reader's ultimate conclusions may be, we think he cannot fail to bo 
forcibly struck, with the singular points of coincidence, between the subject of this 
brief sketch, and the highwayman as described by Michael Martin. That two indi- 
nduala sbmild feaar a stroMg resemblance to each other, in om or two parfrlcnlars. \% 
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tiot SO verj singular. But when all proof tending to show that the real person tovld 
nort have acted, at another time, under another and assumed character, is not onlj 
Tf anting, but collateral circumstances are of themselves sufficient to raise a presump- 
tion of identity between the two, then we say, as the number of these points of re- 
semblance increases, the evidence rises from presumption into degrees of moral prob- 
ability, and may produce irresistable conviction. 

John Wilson's height — personal appearance — time of coming ta this country*— his 
having been in the West Indies — age — secular profession — scar upon the leg, are seven 
points of striking coincidence with the individual described as Capt. Thunderbolt. la 
addition to these, and corroborative of the presumptioirof identity, might be mention- 
ed much of his conduct which is explicable on no other hypothesis. His aversion to 
society, sonietime after his arrival here — his dread of Martin's Confession, as shown 
by his destruction of the book — his treatment of his wife — style of dress, suited to 
conceal his physical blemishes— mode of life — strange refusal to be undressed in his 
final sickness — the wandering of his mind, in his last hours, amid the scenes of Light- 
foot's Confession' — the singular collection of articles, found in his possession — all these, 
we apprehend, in the public mind, seem to point him out, as the companion of that 
fearless bandit. 

There is a principle of our common nature, the. operation of which, bears upon this 
question. A sentiment, or feeling of pride is almost universally awakened, by the 
reception of wounds in reputable service. Sufferings borne — deeds of valor achiev- 
ed, and scars, the abiding memorials of noble conduct, are themes upon which the 
mind delights to dwelL Especially do they furnish topics of increasing interest as 
age advances. The most credulous, even, will not hasten to believe, that honorable 
scales would seek a muffler for their protection, under the burning suns of July, or 
demand concealment in the solemn hour of death! That corporal defects occasioned 
by the nwages of disaase, should crave a shelter, as if from public disgrace, is by no 
means a common thing ! The human mind is not ordinarily affected in this way. 

We are now prepared to submit to the candid reader, on the showing already 
made, not so much whether the public is entitled, solemnly to pronounce Dr. John 
Wilson, late of Brattleboro, Vt., to bo the John Doherty of the Confession, the 
Thunderbolt of Irish memory ; as whether there is not enough to justify the suspic- 
ions, and the wide spread excitement, which has so clearly and loudly calfed for the. 
grounds, on which these suspicions rest. It has been our object to narrate succinctly 
and truly, such events of the Doctor's life, subsequent to hiB coining to America, as 
can furnish any guide to'^a knowledge of his character, or throw any light upon the 
question about ^hich the public is at present so much interested. And we have the 
fullest confidence, that whatever has been stated as matter of fact, is capable of the 
most irrefragible proof. We are not yet so far removed, in point of time, from the 
occurrences, which constitute the body of this narrative, as to find ourselves lost amid 
the mazes of doubt and uncertainty, Fancy, quickened and impelled by the marvel- 
ous, has not yet had time to weave its web of tradition, which so often usurps the 
province of authentic history. The eyes that have seen, and the ears that have 
heard these tilings are still with us. The inferences, we have occasionally drawn, 
which wjere than indicate our own opinions, are not designed to influence other 
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miadSjbufe were the irresistable deductions of our own reason, from the premisei pre- 
sented us. 

There has been on our part, no wish to fasten the character of a highwayman upon 
one, who was but just now our felW citizen. Nor have w'e done so. But if the 
fair and candid exhibition of truth should subject him to such-disgrace, in the pubUc 
mindj let the responsibility fall where it belongs ; upoB^:hat conduct and life, the sin 
gular character of which, itself has invited this disgrace, if any there be ; and not 
on those, who only seek to preserve, at the public request, what a large portion of the 
community already know. 

The vileness of scandal forms no part of our object in these pages. Nay; we 
could most devoutly desire, that all, who pass from among us, down to the silence of 
the grave, might descend in the fullness of honor, leaving behind them as a rich leg- 
acy, the reputation of an unsullied life ; but, at all events, if scandal must linger af- 
ter them, it might be the scandal of falsehood, and not of trlith ! 

The dead, we know are alike insensible to the voice of praise or blame--to the injus- 
tice of false, or the more withering rebukes of veritable history. But, as we have already 
hinted, every act, done in public by any of its members^ becomes an integral part of 
thjB property of the public ; and society has the right, if it pleases, to a record — a ste- 
reotyped edition of it. What verdict the public will render upon the question of 
identity, between Dr. John Wilson and the infamous ThunderMlt, is yet to be deter- 
mined. Le^timate evidence alone convinces the understanding. When that is fur- 
tiished i» sufficient amount, belief is no longer elective, but necessary and abselute. 
We nowhere assert this identity. We neither affirm nor deny, but leave a just and 
discerning public to decide, as it shall find its judgment convinced, or not, from all 
the facts in the case. 



ADDENDA 



The following is taken from Novels and T^aleSy a series of pam- 
phlets published in 1847: 

"The following letters, in confirmation of statements con- 
tained in the foregoing pages, are from a gentleman resident in 
Brattleboro', Vt., and may be relied on as correct, he being well 
acquainted with the deceased. 

"Brattleboro, Vt., June 2, 1847, 

''Dear Sir: You desire me to send you something of the life 
of Dr. John Wilson (by many supposed to be the individual 
formerly knowp as ''Thunderbolt'') since he came to Vermont. 
This I wili do, but it will be in short hand, as his life, while among 
us, has been but little varied, and without much romance. 

"G. C. Hall, Esq., came in the stage with him from Boston, 
on his first arrival from Scotland, and he says that if he rightly 
recollects, it was in the year 181 8. Wilson immediately went to 

Dummerston, to reside with P W who had some 

connection with a relative of Wilson in the slate business. Hence 
the reason of his taking up his residence with W. He remained 
with W. some three of four years, and gradually grew into the 
practice of medicine, keeping school during the winter season. 
He was decidedly the finest looking man I ever saw; and this, 
joined with his gentlemanly bearing, suavity of manners, ex- 
tensive knowledge, ease and grace in conversation, mingled with 
the Scottish brogue, rendered him extremely interesting. I 
have listened for hours to his graphic descriptions of places and 
scenery, all told so true to life that one would seem to be trans- 
ported to the very place he was describing, and see the whole as 
undoubtedly it was in reality. 

"Still there was a mystery hanging about the man. No one 
could learn much of his earlier life, and many supposed, for the 
reason of his taking up his abode in that (then) out-of-the-way 
place — he being a man of such superior acquirements — that 
he was constrained to leave his native country; but why or 
wherefore no one could tell. He was in the habit, while at 

W 's, if any one knocked at the door suddenly, of instantly 

leaving the room, and keeping out of sight until the person left, 
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or he had ascertained who it v/as. Still, no one thought much 
of it at the time, supposing it- proceeded from some eccentricity 
of character. *'Quiltings" were at that time much in vogue, 
and the Doctor, of course, must go. The ladies would persuade 
him (though he was always very reluctant) to dance; and it would 
almost always happen that he would fall to the floor before he got 
through the twistings and turnings of a contradance. No one 
ever knew, to my knowledge, that he was lame, or wore a '*cork 
heel.'* The cork heel, probably, was the cause of his tumbling 
down; at least, it now satisfactorily accounts for it. 

''He left Dummerston, and settled down in the town of New- 
fane, Windham county, as a physician and surgeon. In the first 
he ^as eminently successful for a few years, when he took to 
the "ardent," and fell, as most others fall who make a too free 
use of it. 

"Dr. Wilson came to Brattleboro', about a dozen years since, 
and was afterwards married to a Miss Chamberlain, daughter 
of Selah Chamberlain, but lived very unhappily — cause rum! 
He separated from his wife in some two or three years after 
marriage — his wife is since dead. He had one child, a son, 
who is now living in this place, aged about twelve years. 

"Some six or eight years since, it seems, he kept a sort of 
^mistress,' in a small house at the lower end of the village, be- 
longing to him. The 'rowdies' one night mobbed him, broke 
his windows, smashed his furniture, etc., since which time he has 
lived entirely alone with his little boy, doing his own cooking, 
etc., and having meanwhile some considerable practice in his 
profession, oflf at a distance. In short, although somewhat 
talked against, he was considered rather respectable than 
otherwise. But he was not the same Dr. John Wilson of earlier 
days. He has said to me that he had lost since he came to this 
place, some ^6,000 by building a steam sawmill and other ma- 
chinery, which proved a total failure; but his administrator 
says his estate will amount to between 6,000 and 7,000 dollars 
— an amount, I should think, he never could have acquired in 
his practice of physic. It is not true that he had an 'immense 
amount of jewelry packed away in saw dust' or that he 'hired 
two men to bury him in his clothes,' as has been stated in the 
newspapers; but it is true that the calf of his leg was perished — 
that he wore a cork heel — that he had been considerably wounded 
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in the neck, as it was much scarified — and also true that he 
would not suffer, in his last sickness, his clothes to be taken 
off, save his coat — not even his handkerchief. I never, to my 
recollection, saw him without a handkerchief about his neck, 
and that, too, a large one. If the weather was ever so hot, a 
thick heavy muffler was. invariably about his neck. His per- 
ished limb was kept out to the size of the other by wadding made 
of paper. How he could have always concealed his lameness 
from everybody, is odd enough; and why he should have con- 
cealed it, is somewhat of a puzzle — that is to say, if it came by 
any of the diseases or accidents that 'flesh is heir to,' and he 
had been withal an innocent man. A relative of his, who re- 
sides in Connecticut, was here the other day. He told, on being 
shown the cork heel, that Wilson had a sore on his leg, when 
about six years of age, which caused his limb to perish. Another 
person asked him afterwards a similar question, and he gave 
quite a different answer. 

"Among Dr. Wilson's effects were two double-barrelled guns, 
two pairs horse pistols, two or three duelling pistols, a number 
of swords, one of which had a steel network to secure the hand, 
and was quite a curiosity; it might have been wielded, for aught 
I know, by old Calum Dhu, of bow and arrow memory. He 
also left some dozen walking canes, of all sorts and sizes. One 
of them is odd enough — it contains inside a sort of ramrod, which, 
by pointing the cane towards any one, and giving it a slight jerk, 
would make a noise similar to the cocking of a gun. It was, 
probably, only intended to frighten, being perfectly harmless, 
except as far as noise is concerned. He also left quite a variety 
of powder horns, shot bags, bullet pouches, etc. An excellent 
Scottish bagpipe was found, by which he probably amused 
himself in his solitary hours. 

"I should be happy to give a further account of this individual, 
but it is the best I can do, as there has been nothing of particular 
incident in his life here to make much out of, unless one draws 
largely on the imagination. 

''Sometimes I think he was the "Thunderbolt,'' and some- 
times I think he was not. But the opinion is gaining very rapid- 
ly in this place, that he was the veritable man. 
^ "F • 
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''Brattleboro*, Vt., June 15, 1847. 
"Dear Sir: Since I wrote you last, about Dr. John Wilson, 
I have conversed with the man who took care of him in his last 
sickness. He says the lower part of his leg was perished — that 
there was a scar on the calf of his leg, about the size of a cent, 
having the appearance of a knife or some sharp instrument run 
into the same scar, and slitted out, making the whole scar some 
two or three inches in length — that his heel was gone something 
like this. 




*The part below the dotted line was gone. Also, that a slash 
some four or five inches long was on the side of his neck, com- 
mencing near the carotid artery, and running round towards 
the back part; the scar being about one-half inch in width. 
That his front teeth in the under jaw had the appearance of hav- 
ing been knocked in, but were still in the jaw, and a bit of cork 
was insulated between the lip and the teeth. That he had on 
four pairs of drawers, in addition to his pants, which were also 
lined; the perished limb being stuffed out with paper, and bound 
round with two silk handkerchiefs. The man says there migh- 
have been other marks, but he did not examine the body part 
ticularly. I should have sent you this information in my other 
letter, but the man was away. 

'There is no mistake but the Doctor was something of a 
'bruiser' in his younger days; but how he could manage to keep 
his scars a secret so long, is a problem difficult to be solved. 

''Youra truly, 

"F /' 
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